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INTRODUCTION 


The  appearance  of  ‘‘Not  in  JCB”  in  a  bookseller’s 
catalogue  is  often  used  to  imply  that  a  piece  of  Amer¬ 
icana  has  unusual  importance  and  is  uncommonly 
scarce.  The  practice  of  using  the  Library’s  collections  as  a 
yardstick  is  flattering,  but  it  has  created  some  confusion.  The 
term  is  primarily  a  technical  one  meaning  that  the  item  being 
offered  for  sale  is  not  listed  in  the  Library’s  chronologically 
arranged  printed  catalogues.  At  present  those  catalogues  in¬ 
clude  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  holdings  of  the  Library. 
“Not  in  JCB”  does  not,  therefore,  necessarily  mean  that  the 
piece  is  lacking  from  our  collections.  The  recent  publication 
of  the  volume  of  our  Catalogue  for  1675-1700  and  of  the 
Short-Title  List  of  Additions  1471-1700  will,  for  the  time  being, 
alleviate  the  confusion  about  books  printed  before  1701. 
When  applied  to  books  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies  and  to  maps  and  prints,  the  phrase  will  still  be  compara¬ 
tively  meaningless. 

The  appearance  of  a  printed  catalogue  can  result  in  some 
unfortunate  implications.  It  is  sometimes  taken  to  mean  that 
the  collection  is  almost  complete.  In  the  preface  to  the  volume 
for  1675-1700  it  is  estimated  that  for  the  period  before  1701 
the  Library  currently  owns  about  half  of  the  Americana  thus 
far  identified  by  bibliographers,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  same  proportion  holds  true  for  the  later  peri¬ 
ods.  This  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  total  number 
of  books,  maps,  and  prints  listed  in  the  standard  works  on 
Americana  constitutes  the  whole  field.  In  recent  years  we 
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have  carried  on  studies  which  have  increased  that  total  by  at 
least  one-third.  Within  the  broad  guidelines  of  our  collecting 
there  are  no  precise  limitations.  The  John  Carter  Brown  Li¬ 
brary  collects  anything  printed  during  the  colonial  period 
that  reflects  what  happened  as  a  result  of  the  discovery  and 
settlement  of  the  New  World.  For  more  than  a  century  we 
have  deliberately  developed  many  of  the  subjects  embraced 
by  this  concept,  but  we  are  all  too  aware  of  the  large  number 
of  aspects  of  the  field  which  remain  to  be  explored. 

The  day-to-day  job  of  identifying  and,  with  our  modest 
resources,  acquiring  comparatively  unrecognized  Americana 
is  a  fascinating  and  rewarding  task.  In  carrying  out  this  work, 
however,  we  have  found  it  impossible  not  to  dream  from 
time  to  time  of  the  outstanding  books,  maps,  and  prints  still 
not  on  our  shelves.  The  publication  of  the  new  volume  of  the 
Catalogue  brought  these  longings  to  a  head.  We  decided  that 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  our  frustrations  was  to  publish  a 
list  of  some  of  the  items  we  do  not  have.  A  member  of  the 
staffhas  described  the  preparation  of  this  catalogue  as  'b  . .  the 
next  best  thing  to  buying  the  books  themselves.’’ 

There  is  much  that  must  be  arbitrary  about  the  size  and 
content  of  a  selection  such  as  this.  But  we  agreed  that  one 
quality  was  essential — rarity.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Wroth 
wrote,  “Rarity  is  a  minor  quality  in  itself;  it  is  important  only 
when  it  exists  in  association  with  a  greater  thing.  Rarity  is  a 
special  grace  added  to  esteem.  W^illiam  A.  Jackson  dealt 
with  the  matter  more  directly  when  he  pointed  out  the  sixth 
definition  of  the  word  rare  in  the  Oxford  English  Dictiouary: 

Unusual  in  respect  of  some  good  quality;  of  uncommon 
excellence  or  merit;  remarkably  good  or  fine;  distinguished.” 
We  began  our  task  unsystematically  by  drawing  up  a  list  of 
the  items  that  we  all  instinctively  agreed  would  have  to  be 
included  without  any  discussion  or  analysis.  The  result  was  a 
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group  of  twenty-two  books,  seven  maps,  and  two  prints, 
which  were  unquestionably  essential  to  one  major  aspect  or 
another  of  the  colonial  history  of  the  Americas.  The  principal 
characteristic  of  this  selection  was  primacy.  That  is,  most  of 
the  items  stood  at  the  begimiing  of  a  story.  In  selecting  the 
other  seventy  items  we  began  by  identifying  the  fields  of  in¬ 
terest  which  we  felt  were  of  outstanding  importance  and  then 
seeing  if  we  lacked  the  book,  map,  or  print  which  was  the 
point  of  departure.  If  not,  then  we  looked  to  see  if  we  were 
acutely  aware  of  the  absence  of  some  major  piece  within  the 
field.  We  did  permit  ourselves  one  indulgence:  ten  of  the 
items  are  included  to  complete  our  holdings  in  a  closed  and 
well-defined  body  of  material,  such  as  the  two  missing  “Jesuit 
Relations.”  There  is  little  doubt  that  future  librarians  will 
draw  up  somewhat  different  lists.  Indeed  each  of  the  nine 
people  who  have  been  responsible  for  the  growth  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  during  the  past  century  has  had  a  somewhat  different 
perspective  and  thus  added  to  the  ricliness  and  diversity  of 
our  collections.  Nonetheless,  we  would  hope  that  included 
here  are  a  hard  core  of  items  which  no  future  librarian  could 
ignore. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  one  books,  maps,  and  prints  se¬ 
lected,  fifty-five  are  British,  eighteen  Spanish,  fifteen  French, 
six  Portuguese,  three  German,  two  Dutch,  and  two  Italian. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  our  own  cultural  bias  has  played 
a  role  in  this  distribution,  but  there  is  more  to  it  than  that. 
The  relative  freedom  of  the  press  in  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
as  compared  to  the  Latin  countries,  also  played  a  role.  Spain, 
the  only  Latin  country  to  permit  printing  in  her  colonies, 
established  a  press  in  Mexico  City  one  hundred  years  before 
Stephen  Daye  began  work  in  Cambridge.  Yet  by  1800,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  bibliographical  record,  the  British  colonies  had 
produced  over  twice  as  many  printed  items  than  had  all  the 
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colonial  Spanish  presses  put  together.  There  is  also  the  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  patterns  of  collections  of  the  older  and  more  vig¬ 
orous  tradition  of  historic  writing  in  the  United  States.  We 
began  the  writing  of  our  colonial  history  soon  after  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  we  tended  to  do  so  on  the  basis  of  our  being  trans¬ 
planted  Englishmen.  In  Spanish  America  independence  came 
much  later  and  more  fitfully;  when  Latin  Americans  began 
to  write  their  colonial  history  they  often  looked  back  as  much 
to  pre-Columbian  origins  as  they  did  to  the  period  of  Spanish 
rule  for  the  basis  of  their  history.  Finally,  there  is  the  compar¬ 
ative  intensity  with  which  all  English  books  are  collected  and 
therefore  brought  into  the  market  place.  The  First  Folio  of 
Shakespeare  is  by  no  means  a  scarce  book,  yet  its  auction  rec¬ 
ord  is  one  of  the  most  spectacular.  On  the  other  hand  Ca- 
moes’s  Lusiads,  a  book  of  comparable  importance  in  Portu¬ 
guese  literature,  and  much  more  scarce,  has  an  auction  record 
which  is  a  fraction  of  that  of  the  First  Folio.  Vigorous  private 
collecting  in  any  field  results  in  higher  prices  and  will  always 
inhibit  institutions  working  with  limited  funds. 

There  is  one  characteristic  shared  by  all  the  items  on  this 
list — they  are  all  comparatively  scarce.  Only  eleven  of  them 
have  appeared  at  public  auction  in  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain  since  the  Library  opened  its  doors  m  1904.  Generally 
speaking,  the  prices  fetched  for  each  of  them  have  equalled 
about  half  the  funds  available  to  the  Library  for  all  purchases 
in  that  particular  year.  At  least  two  of  the  items  have  been 
offered  to  us  directly  by  booksellers,  and  in  one  case  the  price 
asked  was  six  times  the  amount  available  to  us  that  year.  An 
additional  twenty  items  are  known  to  us  to  have  exchanged 
hands  in  the  past  seventy  years,  but  in  almost  every  case  it  was 
under  circumstances  which  would  not  have  made  the  item 
available  to  us.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  list  includes  fourteen 
pieces  for  which  no  copy  can  currently  be  located.  In  includ- 
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ing  these  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  those  items  for  which 
there  was  either  contemporary  written  evidence  that  they  had 
in  fact  been  printed  or  else  a  bibliographical  description  so 
detailed  that  we  feel  it  must  have  been  based  on  an  actual 
copy.  There  are  two  exceptions  to  this,  numbers  8i  and  86. 
In  both  cases  the  evidence  comes  from  a  man  who  was  a  con¬ 
temporary,  or  near  contemporary,  of  the  event  but  who  set 
down  his  account  of  the  printing  years  later.  However,  both 
men,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Isaiah  Thomas,  were  successful 
printers  and  publishers,  and  they  both  founded  learned  so¬ 
cieties.  For  these  reasons  we  felt  we  could  give  their  recol¬ 
lections  more  than  ordinary  weight. 

The  note  to  each  item  attempts  to  explain  its  importance. 
Occasional  reference  is  made  to  some  other  book,  map,  or 
print.  If  the  item  referred  to  is  in  the  Library  the  citation  is 
usually  specific  as  to  title,  place,  and  date  of  printing.  Notes 
on  scarcity  have  been  confined  to  those  items  of  which  there 
are  less  than  two  complete  copies  recorded. 

We  have  resisted  the  temptation  to  include  a  section  on 
manuscripts.  Columbus’s  original  journal  of  his  first  voyage. 
Sir  Francis  Drake’s  diary  of  his  voyage  around  the  world 
given  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  final  corrected  manuscript 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  was  presumably  in 
Congress  Hall  on  4  July  1776,  when  it  was  adopted,  would 
all  attract  more  than  passing  attention,  but  they  would  pre¬ 
sent  problems.  Should  they  ever  become  available,  something 
more  than  scholarly  accessibility  would  be  involved  in  de¬ 
ciding  their  most  appropriate  resting  place.  Printed  works,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  the  theoretical  advantage  of  having  been 

manufactured  in  more  than  one  copy. 

If  this  publication  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  book¬ 
seller’s  catalogue,  it  is  no  accident.  The  idea  came  originally 
from  John  S.  Van  E.  Kolin,  and  in  the  course  of  drawing 
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up  the  list  we  had  occasion  to  take  up  the  time  of  Kenneth 
Nebenzahl,  Michael  Papantonio,  Douglas  Parsonage,  Otto 
Ranschberg,  Michael  J.  Walsh,  Carola  Paine  Wormser,  and 
Richard  S.  Wormser,  all  of  whom  were  helpful.  Booksel¬ 
lers  catalogues  do  not  ordinarily  have  dedications,  but  if 
they  did  this  one  would  be  dedicated  to  the  booksellers  of  the 
world  from  Henry  Stevens  to  the  present  who  have  played  so 

important  a  role  in  the  building  of  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library. 


Thomas  R.  Adams 
Librarian 
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CATALOGUE 


1  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS.  Senor  por  que  se  que 
aureis  plazer  de  la  grand  vitoria  que  nuestro  senor  me  ha  dado 
en  mi  viaie.  .  .  .  [Barcelona,  Pedro  Posa,  1493]. 

The  First  Printed  Account  of  America.  Popularly  known  as  the 
“Columbus  Letter,”  this  two-leaf  folio  is  automatically  first  on  any  list  of  Amer¬ 
ican  books.  It  is  also  an  early  example  of  the  use  of  the  art  of  printing  to  spread 
news  of  international  importance.  Written  while  he  was  still  at  sea,  it  is  Colum¬ 
bus’s  announcement  that  he  had  found  new  lands  in  the  western  ocean.  This, 
its  first  appearance  in  print,  is,  interestingly  enough,  in  the  original  Spanish 
rather  than  the  international  language,  Latin.  During  the  next  four  years  it  was 
reprinted  in  nine  Latin  editions,  one  German  edition,  a  paraphrase  in  Italian 
verse  in  five  editions  (see  number  2),  and  a  final  Spanish  one  about  1497*  Alto¬ 
gether  there  were  seventeen  different  printings  in  seven  cities  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  wasn’t  until  the  last  century  that  it  became  clear  which  was  the  earliest. 
This  one  did  not  come  to  light  until  1889  when  it  was  discovered  by  a  Paris 
bookseller.  The  appearance  on  the  market  that  same  year  of  a  forged  copy  of  the 
1497  Spanish  edition  resulted  in  a  dispute  which  finally  ended  up  in  the  law 
courts.  When  the  dust  settled  a  decade  later  this  emerged  as  the  first  printed  an¬ 
nouncement  that  a  new  world  had  been  found.  The  only  recorded  copy  is  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library. 

references:  W.  Eames,  “Columbus’  Letter  on  the  Discovery  of  America 
(1493-1497)”  in  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  1924,  28:597-5995  L* 
G.  Adams,  The  Case  of  the  Columbus  Letter,  New  York,  1939* 


2  GIULIANO  DATE  La  Storia  della  inventione  delle  nuoue 
insule  di  Chanaria.  Rome,  [Eucharhis  Silber],  1493- 

The  First  Poem  about  America.  This  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  “Columbus 
Letter”  in  Italian  verse.  Five  editions  appeared  with  varying  titles  in  1493 » 
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of  which  exist  in  one  recorded  copy  and  the  other  in  two  recorded  copies.  The 
unique  copy  of  this,  the  first  printing,  is  in  the  Biblioteca  Colombina  at  Seville. 
REFERENCE :  Eames,  ibid. 

3  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS.  Copia  de  la  lettera  per 
Columbo  mandata  a  li  Serenissimi  Re  et  Regina  di  Spagna:  de 
le  insule  et  luoghi  per  lui  trouate.  Venice,  Simon  de  Luere,  1305. 

The  First  Printed  Account  of  Columbus’s  Fourth  Voyage. 
Columbus  returned  from  his  third  voyage  in  disgrace.  He  had  failed  as  a  colonial 
administrator  and  had  not  discovered  a  passage  through  the  newly  discovered 
islands  to  Asia.  His  fourth  voyage,  1500-1504,  was  an  attempt  to  vindicate  him¬ 
self  by  finding  the  passage  and  returning  to  Spain  by  sailing  around  the  world. 
Vainly  coasting  the  shore  of  Central  America  from  northern  Honduras  to  Darien, 
Columbus  finally  had  to  run  his  leaking  ships  ashore  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Jamaica  and  there  wrote  this  account.  The  original  manuscript  was  in  Spanish 
and  there  has  been  some  suggestion  that  it  was  printed  in  that  form,  but  no  copy 
is  known.  This  Italian  translation  is  the  sole  contemporary  publication  of  the 
text  to  come  down  to  us.  The  only  recorded  copy  is  in  the  Marciana  in  Venice. 

reference:  Harrisse  bav  36,  Add.  17. 

4  GIOVANNI  MATTEO  CONTARINI.  [World map,  en¬ 
graved  by  Francesco  Roselli,  Florence,  1306].  Engraved  map  16I4 
X24/^  inches. 

The  First  Printed  Map  to  Show  America.  With  its  discovery  in  1922, 
this  fan-shaped  world  map  supplanted  in  primacy,  but  not  in  significance,  the 
great  work  of  Martin  Waldseemuller  described  below  (see  number  5).  Basing 
his  work  on  reports  from  the  men  who  were  making  the  discoveries,  Contarini 
shows  John  Cabot’s  New-found-land  as  a  part  of  Asia,  and  Columbus’s  West 
Indies  in  the  middle  of  a  great  ocean  which  stretches  from  Europe  to  Asia.  Most 
important  of  all  is  the  vast  continent  to  the  south  and  west  down  which  Amerigo 
Vespucci  had  recently  sailed.  It  was  now  clear  that  there  was  a  vast  and  hitherto 
unknown  land  which  was  not  connected  to  either  Africa  or  Asia.  The  only  re¬ 
corded  copy  is  in  the  Map  Room  of  the  Reference  Division,  British  Library 
(formerly  part  of  the  British  Museum). 

reference:  J.  A.  J.  de  Villiers,  A  Map  of  the  World  Designed  by  Gio.Matteo 
Contarini,  Engraved  by  Fran.  Roselli,  1506,  London,  1924. 
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5  MARTIN  WALD  SEEM  ULLER.  Vniversalis  Cosmogra- 

phia  Secvndvm  Ptholomaei  Traditionem  Et  Americi  Vespucii 
Aliorvque  Lvstrationes.  [St.  Die,  Lorraine,  1307].  A  woodcut 
world  map  in  12  sheets  4  feet  2  inches  X  7  feet  7  inches. 

The  Most  Important  Map  in  the  History  of  the  Americas.  In  the 
case  of  this  map  superlatives  are  not  only  appropriate  but  essential.  It  was  made 
by  the  man  who  gave  America  its  name.  It  is  the  first  map  on  which  the  word 
“America”  appears.  Much  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  North  and  South 
America  are  shown  as  great  continents  extending  north  and  south  and  separat¬ 
ing  Europe  from  Asia.  It  was  six  years  later  that  Balboa  crossed  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  and  discovered  a  great  south  sea — the  Pacific  Ocean.  Finally,  it  is  the 
largest  woodcut  publication  to  have  been  printed  up  to  that  time. 

About  1504  a  young  teacher  of  geography  joined  the  newly-established  col¬ 
lege  at  St.  Die  in  Lorraine.  He  was  Martin  Waldseemiiller,  born  twenty-four 
years  before  at  Radolfzell  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Constance  in  Wiirtemberg.  He 
immediately  assumed  the  leadership  of  a  major  scholarly  undertaking  upon 
which  the  college  had  recently  embarked — editing  and  bringing  up  to  date 
Ptolemy’s  Geographia.  WaldseemiiUer  and  his  colleagues  were  to  destroy  the 
closed  Ptolemaic  concept  of  geography  which  had  served  Europe  for  thirteen 
hundred  years.  Reasoning  empirically  from  fragmentary  evidence,  they  postu¬ 
lated  the  existence  of  two  new  continents  unknown  to  both  the  writings  of  the 
ancients  and  the  Scriptures.  On  25  April  1507  their  findings  were  published  at 
St.  Die  in  one  of  those  books  the  publication  of  which  can  truly  be  called  a  turn¬ 
ing  point  in  history,  Waldseemiiller’s  Cosmographia  Introductio. 

In  translation  the  fuU  title  reads  “Introduction  to  Cosmography,  together 
with  some  principles  of  Geometry  and  Astronomy  necessary  to  the  purpose. 
Also  four  voyages  of  Americus  Vespucius.  A  description  of  universal  Cosmo¬ 
graphy,  both  solid  and  plane,  together  with  what  was  unknown  to  Ptolemy.” 
The  passage  on  the  fifteenth  leaf  was  to  have  far-reaching  results.  “But  now  that 
these  parts  have  been  more  extensively  examined,  and  another  fourth  part  has 
been  discovered  by  Americus  Vespuccius  (as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel)  I  do  not 
see  why  we  should  rightly  refuse  to  name  it  America,  namely  the  land  of  Ameri- 
gen  or  America,  after  its  discoverer  Americus,  a  man  of  sagacious  mind,  since 
both  Europe  and  Asia  took  their  names  from  women.”  Thus,  the  New  World 
was  named  for  the  man  who  after  sailing  down  the  coast  of  South  America 
recognized  that  what  he  saw  was  a  new  continent. 

Turning  to  the  second  part  of  the  title  of  Waldseemiiller  s  book  we  find  that 
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accompanying  it  was  ‘A  description  of  universal  Cosmography  .  .  .  solid  [a 
globe]  and  plane  [a  map].”  For  almost  three  hundred  years  scholars  sought  to 
locate  copies  of  these  two  fundamental  documents.  Finally  in  1871  the  globe 
was  found  in  the  collection  of  an  Austrian  field  marshal,  Franz  Ritter  von  Haus- 
lab.  It  proved  to  be  a  set  of  gores  for  a  small  globe  12  3^  inches  long  on  which  the 
basic  outlines  of  W^aldseemiiller  s  world  are  shown.  The  great  world  map,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  to  elude  scholars  for  some  years.  In  1893  a  WaldseemuUer  map 
^^about  1507  with  America  on  it  was  found.  Early  in  1901  it  was  acquired  by 
the  John  Carter  Brown  Library  but  clearly  it  was  not  the  map  referred  to  by 
WaldseemuUer  in  his  Cosmographia  Introductio.  Then  late  in  1901  a  bound  folio 
volume  was  discovered  in  a  castle  in  southern  Germany  about  forty  miles  from 
Waldseemuller’s  birthplace.  In  it  were  twelve  sheets  of  this  map— clearly  the 
one  to  which  WaldseemuUer  had  referred.  Its  enormous  size,  richness  of  detail, 
and  extensive  annotations  covering  the  face  of  the  map  made  it  without  a  doubt 
the  most  important  American  historical  document  discovered  in  this  century. 
But  there  was  more  to  the  discovery.  Bound  into  the  same  volume  were  the 
sheets  of  a  hitherto  completely  unknown  map  by  W^aldseemiiller  of  equal  size — 
the  Carta  Marina  of  1516  on  which  was  shown  the  further  development  of  geo¬ 
graphical  knowledge.  The  only  recorded  copies  of  both  maps  are  in  the  castle 
of  Wolfegg,  Wiirtemberg,  Germany. 

reference:}.  Fischer,  s.j.,  Fr.  R.  v.  Wieser,  editors.  The  Oldest  Map  with  the 
Name  America  of  the  Year  130J  and  the  Carta  Marina  of  the  Year  1^16  By  M.  Wald¬ 
seemuUer  (Ilacomilus)^  Innsbruck,  1903. 

6  OF  THE  NEW  LADES  and  of  ye  people  founde  by  the 
messengers  of  the  Kynge  of  portygale.  [Antwerp],  John  of  Does- 
borowe  [ca.  ijio-i^ij]. 

The  First  Book  in  English  to  Describe  America.  It  is  notable  that 
the  first  printed  news  the  English  received  of  the  new  discoveries  did  not  con¬ 
cern  Columbus’s  achievement.  Rather  it  was  the  section  in  this  book  describing 
Amerigo  Vespucci’s  exploration  of  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

reference:  Harrisse  bav  116;  STC  7677;  John  Parker,  Books  to  Build  an  Em¬ 
pire,  Amsterdam,  1965,  p.  21. 

7  PEDRO  ARIAS  D’ A  VIE  A,  known  as  Pedarias  Davila. 
Lettere  Di  Pietro  Arias  Capitano  Gcnerale  della  conquista  del 
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paese  del  Mar  Occeano  Scripte  alia  Maesta  Cesarea  dalla  Cipta 
di  Panama  delle  cose  Vltimamente  scoperte  iiel  Mar  Meridiano 
decto  el  Mar  Sur  MDXXV.  [Florence?  132^]. 

The  First  Printed  Account  of  Pizarro’s  First  Expedition.  Ru¬ 
mors  of  a  great  kingdom  to  the  south  in  which  gold  abounded  drew  the  Spaniard 
steadily  toward  Peru.  This  Italian  poem,  purported  to  have  been  written  by  the 
founder  and  first  governor  of  Panama,  celebrates  the  first  voyage  made  from 
Panama  by  Francisco  Pizarro  (1524-1525)  during  which  time  he  explored  far 
enough  south  to  satisfy  himself  that  there  was  a  large  and  wealthy  land  to  be 
conquered.  The  only  recorded  copy  is  in  the  Department  of  Printed  Boob, 
Reference  Division,  British  Library  (formerly  part  of  the  British  Museum). 

reference:  Harrisse  bav  132,  Add.  76. 


8  DESCRIPTION  NOVVELLE  DesMerveillesdecemode, 
&  de  la  dignite  de  Ihomme,  composee  en  rithme  francoyse  en 
maniere  de  exhortation,  par  Ian  parmentier,  faisant  sa  derniere 
nauigation,  auec  Raoul  son  frere,  en  lisle  Taprobane,  aultrement, 
dicte  Samatra.  Paris,  1331. 

The  Earliest  Published  Reference  to  a  French  Voyage  to  America. 
The  long  standing-belief  that  pilots  sailing  out  of  Dieppe  made  the  first  French 
voyage  to  the  New  World  has  its  origin  in  this  book.  The  central  figure  is  Jean 
Parmentier,  navigator,  cartographer,  and  poet,  who  died  on  a  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies  in  1529.  Accompanying  him  on  that  voyage  was  Pierre  Crignon 
who  prepared  this  volume  of  poems  by  Parmentier  and  himself.  In  it  are  specific 
references  to  voyages  made  by  Parmentier  and  his  brother  Raoul  to  the  coast  of 
America.  The  only  recorded  copy  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris. 

reference:  Harrisse  bav.  Add.  96. 


9  LA  CONQUISTA  del  Peru  llamada  la  nueva  Castilla. 
Seville,  Bartolome  Perez,  April,  1334. 

The  First  Printed  Account  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru.  All  con¬ 
temporary  published  accounts  of  Pizarro’s  capture  of  the  Inca  empire  in  1533 
are  based  on  two  sources:  this  anonymous  account  and  the  report  written  by 
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Pizarro’s  secretary  Francisco  Xeres,  Verdadera  relacion  de  la  conquista  del  Peru, 
Seville,  July,  1534. 

REFERENCES :  Harrisse  bav  199;  A.  Pogo,  “The  Anonymous  La  Conquista  Del 
Peru”  in  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1930,  64:177- 
286. 

10  JUAN  DE  ZUMARRAGA.  Breve  y  mas  Compendiosa 
Doctrina  Christiana  En  Lengua  Mexicana  y  Castellana.  Mex¬ 
ico,  Juan  Cromberger  [i.e.,Juan  Pablos],  i33g. 

The  Earliest  Book  Printed  in  America  Which  Can  Be  Positively 
Identified.  This  devotional  work  has  the  additional  merit  of  including  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  language  of  the  Mexican  Indians.  The  first  bishop  of  Mexico,  Juan 
de  Zumarraga,  asked  Juan  Cromberger,  of  Seville,  to  print  a  catechism  in 
Nahuatl.  Cromberger  decided  that  the  work  should  be  done  in  America  and  on 
12  June  1539  entered  into  an  agreement  with  an  assistant,  Juan  Pablos,  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  press  in  Mexico  in  Cromberger’s  name.  Pablos  arrived  in  Mexico  that 
same  year.  The  question  of  the  identity  of  the  first  thing  to  be  printed  on  his 
press  was  long  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Then  in  1877  there  appeared  a  compilation 
of  documents  and  biographical  sketches  relating  to  early  Spanish  America, 
Cartas  De  Indias.  On  page  787  appears  the  following  description: 

Breve 

Y  MAS  compendiosa  doctrina  CHRISTIANA 
EN  LENGUA  MEXICANA  Y  CASTELLANA,  que 

contiene  las  cosas  mas  necessarias  de  nuestra 
sancta  fe  catholica,  para  aprovechamiento 
destos  indios  naturales  y  salvacion  de  sus 
animas. — Con  licencia  y  privilegio. — (Al 
fin.)  A  honra  y  gloria  de  Nuestro  Senor 
Jesu-christo,  y  de  la  Vtrgen  Santissima 
su  madre,  fue  impressa  esta  doctrina 
CHRISTIANA,  por  mandado  del  senor  don 
Fray  Juan  de  Zumarraga,  primer  obispo 
desta  gran  ciudad  de  Tenuchtitlan,  Mexico 
DESTE  Nueva  Espana  y  a  su  costa,  en 
casa  de  Juan  Cromberger,  aiio  de  mill  y 
quinientos  y  treinto  y  nueve.  Doce  fojas  en 
cuarto.- 
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The  above  has  been  reprinted  as  it  appears  in  the  Cartas  De  Indias  because  it  is 
apparent  from  the  detailed  transcription  of  the  title,  the  colophon,  and  the  in¬ 
formation  about  the  number  of  leaves  and  the  format  that  someone  must  have 
had  a  copy  of  the  book  before  him  while  preparing  the  description.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  editors  did  not  give  the  source  of  their  information.  When  the  two 
Latin  American  bibliographers,  first  Garcia  Icazbalceta  for  his  pioneer  work  on 
sixteenth-century  Mexican  printing  published  in  1886,  and  later  Jose  Toribio 
Medina,  whose  comprehensive  work  on  the  press  of  Mexico  appeared  in  1912, 
attempted  to  locate  the  book,  it  could  not  be  found. 

The  origin  of  printing  in  the  New  World  is  a  subject  on  which  there  is  no 
complete  agreement.  Traditionally  it  has  been  said  that  the  first  book  to  have 
been  printed  in  America  was  Escala  espiritnal  para  llegar  cielo,  a  Spanish  trans¬ 
lation  by  a  Dominican,  Fray  Juan  de  la  Magdelena,  of  a  theological  tract  orig¬ 
inally  written  in  the  sixth  century  by  Saint  John  Climacus.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
printed  in  Mexico  sometime  between  1535  and  1539  by  Esteban  Martin  but  no 
copy  or  description  of  the  book  has  ever  been  found.  There  are  five  pieces  of 
evidence  to  support  these  claims,  two  contemporary  with  the  event  and  three 
dating  from  fifty-eight  to  one  hundred  and  ten  years  after  the  event.  The  first 
piece  of  contemporary  evidence  is  Bishop  Zumarraga’s  letter  to  Charles  V  in 
1538  in  which  he  said,  “Little  progress  can  be  made  in  the  matter  of  printing 
due  to  the  lack  of  paper.”  The  second  is  a  document  dated  1539  registering 
Esteban  Martin,  described  as  a  printer,  as  a  citizen  of  Mexico  City.  The  next 
three  pieces  of  evidence  are  secondary.  In  1596  Fray  Augustin  Davila  PadiUa 
published  a  history  of  the  Dominicans  in  Mexico  in  which  he  states  that  the  first 
book  was  Magdelena’s  translation  of  Saint  John  Climacus  and  that  it  was  printed 
by  Juan  Pablos.  A  modern  scholar,  Juan  Iguiniz,  has  praised  Davila  Padilla  as  an 
historian  and  pointed  out  that  his  book  was  published  the  year  that  Magdelena 
died  and  that  they  were  both  Dominicans.  Beyond  that,  however,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  upon  which  to  judge  the  soundness  of  the  sources  for  his  statement.  The 
second  piece  of  secondary  evidence  is  an  ecclesiastical  history  by  another  Do¬ 
minican,  Fray  Alonso  Fernandez,  published  in  1611  which  states  that  the  first 
book  was  a  translation  of  Saint  John  Chmacus  which  was  printed  in  Mexico  in 
1^33.  There  is  no  mention  of  a  printer.  The  soundness  of  Alonso  Fernandez  has 
been  praised  by  Jose  Toribio  Medina  but  beyond  that  there  is  no  way  of  assessing 
the  origin  of  the  statement.  The  third  reference  comes  in  1649  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  Church  in  America  written  by  Gil  Gonzalez  de  Avila.  He  identi¬ 
fies  the  first  book,  by  thlcEscala  espiritual,  as  a  translation  of  Saint  John  Climacus 
by  Magdelena  and  states  that  it  was  printed  in  Mexico  in  1532  by  Juan  Pablos. 
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In  analysing  the  hypothesis  that  the  first  book  printed  in  America  was  the 
Escdlci  cspiHtudl  printed  by  Esteban  Martin  in  Mexico  City  sometime  between 
^534  and  1539>  the  two  most  peisuasive  pieces  of  evidence  are  the  contemporary 
ones.  Xhe  letter  from  Bishop  Zumarraga  in  153^  states  that  printing  was  not 
being  carried  on  for  lack  of  paper.  He  does  not  make  the  positive  statement  that 
there  was  a  printing  press  actually  present  in  Mexico,  although  the  inference 
would  be  a  reasonable  one.  The  registration  of  the  citizenship  of  Esteban  Martin 
1539  nierely  states  that  he  was  a  printer,  not  that  he  was  practicing  his  craft. 
Because  it  is  known  that  a  person  had  to  wait  from  three  to  six  years  before  he 
could  register,  Martin’s  arrival  has  been  placed  between  1534  and  1536.  The 
three  pieces  of  secondary  evidence  are  consistent  in  saying  that  the  first  book  was 
the  Escala  espiritual  but  only  Gonzalez  de  Avila  in  1649  identifies  it  by  title.  Davila 
Padilla  in  1596  and  Gonzalez  de  Avila  fifty  years  later  state  that  Juan  Pablos  was 
the  printer.  Padilla  does  not  give  a  date  of  pubhcation,  so  if  he  is  correct  it  had  to 
be  after  Pablos’s  arrival  in  1539.  Gonzalez  de  Avila’s  date  of  1532  is  manifestly 
impossible.  Alonso  Fernandez  in  1611  assigns  a  date  of  1535  but  gives  no  printer. 
None  of  the  three  men  state  that  they  had  ever  seen  a  copy  or  knew  of  anyone 
who  had.  Given  the  possibility  for  honest  error  on  the  part  of  men  writing  many 
years  after  the  event,  the  hypothesis  which  has  been  constructed  is  a  plausible 
one.  However,  nothing  has  yet  come  to  light  to  confirm  it. 

The  record  of  early  Mexican  printing  continues  to  be  fragmentary  even  after 
the  two  books  already  discussed.  The  next  is  the  Manual  Adultos  printed  by  Juan 
Pablos  in  1540.  Only  two  leaves  have  survived,  but  fortunately  one  of  them 
includes  the  colophon.  They  are  in  the  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Madrid.  The  third 
piece  of  printing  is  a  four-leaf  announcement  of  an  earthquake,  RelaciSn  del 
espantable  terrentoto,  printed  in  I54i*  hs  existence  was  reported  to  the  pioneer 
Mexican  bibliographer  Icazbalceta  as  being  in  a  private  library  in  Spain.  He 
included  it  in  his  Bibliografta  Mexicana  in  1886.  Since  then,  however,  scholars 
who  have  endeavored  to  locate  the  copy  have  failed.  The  fourth  book,  and  the 
first  of  which  a  complete  copy  is  recorded,  is  the  Doctrina  breve  printed  in  1543. 
Mention  should  be  made  of  the  recent  attempt  to  identify  a  small  undated  vol¬ 
ume  as  having  been  printed  in  Mexico  in  1531.  However,  that  claim  has  not 
been  accepted  by  authorities. 

references:  Icazbalceta  1;  Medina Mcx/ro  1;  A.  B.  Carver,  “Esteban  Martin, 
the  First  Printer  in  the  Western  Hemisphere:  An  Examination  of  Documents 
and  Opinion”  in  The  Library  Quarterly,  1969,  39:344-352;  L.  S.  Thompson, 
Printing  in  Colonial  Spanish  America,  Hamden,  Conn.,  1962,  pp.  11-12. 
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11  BRIEF  RECIT,  &  succincte  narration,  de  la  nauigation 
faicte  es  ysles  de  Canada,  Hoclielage  &  Saguenay  &  autres,  auec 
particulieres  meurs,  langaige  &  cerimonies  des  habitans  d’icelles : 
fort  delectable  a  veoir.  Paris,  Ponce  Roffet  and  Anthoine  le  Clerc 
freres,  1343. 

The  First  Book  about  New  France.  This  is  the  account  of  Jacques  Car¬ 
tier’s  second  voyage,  1535-1536,  during  which  he  explored  the  Saint  Lawrence 
to  its  source.  There,  he  wintered  over  at  the  Indian  village  Hochelaga  where  the 
French  later  founded  Montreal.  An  account  of  his  first  voyage  of  1534,  during 
which  he  explored  the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  did  not  appear  until  1556 
when  it  was  published  in  an  Italian  translation  in  Ramusio’s  Navigationi. 

reference:  Harrisse  Notwelle-France  1. 

12  JEAN  RIBAUT.  The  Whole  And  true  discoverye  of  Terra 
Florida.  London,  Rouland  Hall  for  Thomas  Hacket  [1565]. 

The  First  Account  of  the  First  Attempt  to  Establish  a  French 
Colony  in  North  America.  The  attempt  in  1562  by  French  Huguenots 
to  establish  a  colony  near  Parris  Island,  South  Carolina,  ended  in  failure.  Its 
leader,  Jean  Ribaut,  returned  to  France  for  reinforcements  but  became  involved 
in  religious  wars  and  the  colonists  abandoned  their  attempts.  This  account,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Ribaut  after  he  had  gone  to  England,  is  the  only  contemporary  one  in 
any  language  to  have  appeared. 

references:  STC  20970;  T.  R.  Adams,  “The  Sixteenth-Century  Printed 
French  Accounts  of  the  French  Colony  in  Florida”  in  A  Notable  History  Contain¬ 
ing  Four  Voyages  .  .  .  by  Rene  Laudonniere  ,  .  .  A  Facsimile  Edition,  Farnham,  Sur¬ 
rey,  1964,  no.  1. 


13  COPIA  DE  VNA  CARTA  VENIDA  de  Seuilla  a  Mi¬ 
guel  Saluador  de  Valencia.  La  qual  narra  el  venturoso  de- 
scubrimiento  que  los  Mexicanos  han  hecho,  nauegando  con 
la  armada  que  su  Magestad  mando  hazer  en  Mexico.  Con  otras 
cosas  marauillosas,  y  de  gran  prouecho  para  toda  la  Christian- 
dad:  son  dignas  de  ser  vistas  y  leydas.  Barcelona,  Pan  Cortey, 
1366, 
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The  First  Printed  Account  of  the  Settlement  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  BY  Europeans.  Magellan’s  discovery  of  the  Philippines  in  1521  set  the 
western  boundaries  of  the  Spanish  empire.  The  first  attempt  to  conquer  the  islands 
came  two  decades  later,  but  it  wasn’t  until  1565  that  a  permanent  settlement  was 
finally  established.  Between  that  date  and  1572  Miguel  Lopez  de  Legazpi  ex¬ 
plored  and  pacified  enough  of  the  archipelago  for  Spain  to  be  able  to  claim  pos¬ 
session  against  the  Portuguese  who  were  expanding  eastward  from  the  East 
Indies.  The  Philippines  were  administered  from  Mexico  City  as  a  part  of  the 
Viceroyalty  of  New  Spain  until  the  nineteenth  century.  This  newsletter  is  the 

first  pubhshed  account  of  the  early  events  in  Lopez  de  Legazpi’s  conquest  of  the 
islands. 

reference:  W.  E.  Retana,  Aparato  Bibliogrqfico  De  La  Historia  General  De 
Pilipinas,  Madrid,  1906,  no.  7. 

14  NICOLAS  LE  CHALLEUX.  Discours  De  L’Histoire  De 

La.  Floride,  Contenant  La  traliison  des  Espagnols,  contre  les 
subjects  du  Roy.  Dieppe  Jesse  le  Sellier,  1366. 

The  First  Account  of  the  Second  Attempt  by  the  French  to 
Establish  a  Colony  in  North  America.  After  their  failure  in  South 
Carolina  (see  number  12)  the  French  Huguenots  tried  again  in  1564  to  establish 
a  colony  near  modern  Jacksonville,  Florida.  This  time  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Spanish  who  operated  from  the  newly  founded  St.  Augustine,  a  few  miles 
to  the  south.  The  author  of  this  narrative  was  a  carpenter  who  managed  to 
escape  and  return  to  France  where  he  published  the  most  widely-printed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  incident.  It  went  through  nine  editions  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

reference:  T.  R.  Adams,  op.  cit.,  no.  4. 

15  HISTOIRE  MEMORABLE  De  La  Reprinse  De  L’IsIe 
De  La  Floride,  faicte  par  Francois,  sous  la  conduite  Captaine 
Gourgues.  [France],  1368. 

Huguenots’  Revenge.  During  the  destruction  of  the  French  colony  in 
Florida  (see  number  14),  the  Spaniards  marched  a  group  of  prisoners  off,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Indians  massacred  them.  Three  years  later  Dominique 
de  Gourgues  returned  and  massacred  the  Spaniards.  This  is  the  account  of  that 
attack.  The  only  copy  recorded  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  Mazarine  in  Paris. 

reference:  T.  R.  Adams,  op.  cit.,  no.  14. 
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16  ALONSO  DE  ERCILLA  Y  ZUNIGA.  La  Aravcana. 
Madrid,  Pierres  Cossin,  1569. 

The  First  Native  American  Hero.  The  conquest  of  South  America  by 
Spaniards  reached  a  high-water  mark  in  the  1550’s  when  they  failed  to  subdue 
the  fierce  Araucanian  Indians  of  Chile.  The  expeditions  sent  to  invade  their  ter¬ 
ritory  were  thrown  back  and  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  southern  Chile 
remained  free  of  European  domination.  The  author  of  this  poem,  who  took 
part  in  the  fighting,  originally  intended  to  portray  the  glory  of  Spanish  arms. 
He  ended  by  creating  the  first  American  folk  heroes.  The  most  prominent  of 
these  was  Lautaro  who  rallied  his  countrymen.  Lautaro’s  name  was  later  used 
by  the  early  advocates  of  Spanish  American  independence.  This,  the  first  of  the 
three  parts  which  go  to  make  up  La  Araucana,  was  written  by  Ercilla  while  he 
was  in  America.  The  second  and  third  parts  were  written  after  his  return  to 
Spain  and  published  in  Saragosa  in  1578  and  in  Madrid  in  1589  (see  number  23). 

references:  Palau  80409;  Medina  bha  205. 

17  JOHN  HAWKINS.  A  true  declaration  of  the  troublesome 
voyage  of  M.  John  Haukins  to  the  parties  of  Guynea  and  the 
west  Indies,  in  the  yeares  of  our  Lord  1567.  and  1568.  London, 
Thomas  Purfwte  for  Lucas  Ldarrison,  156^. 

England  Challenges  Spain’s  Monopoly.  England’s  first  attempt  to 
test  Spain’s  claim  to  exclusive  rights  in  the  New  World  was  a  series  of  slaving 
voyages  from  Africa  to  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  West  Indies.  The  most  prom¬ 
inent  figure  in  these  ventures  was  John  Hawkins  who  made  two  successful  trips. 
On  his  third  voyage  his  ship  was  caught.  He  had  to  abandon  it  and  escape  in 
two  smaller  vessels.  This  account  of  his  adventure  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  concerted  effort  by  England  to  establish  herself  in  America. 

reference:  STC  12961. 

18  GERARD  MERCATOR.  Nova  et  aucta  orbis  terrae  de- 
scriptio  ad  usum  navigantium  emendate  accomodata.  Duisberg, 
136^,  Engraved  world  map  in  18  sheets  4  feet  5  inches  X  6  feet 
6  inches. 

The  Map  That  Revolutionized  Navigation.  This  is  Mercator’s  great 
achievement,  the  projection  of  the  earth  onto  a  flat  surface  in  such  a  way  as  to 
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permit  a  ship  s  course  to  be  laid  down  with  a  straight  line.  The  Mercator  Pro¬ 
jection  became  the  most  popular  method  of  making  charts,  despite  the  distortion 

of  northern  and  southern  latitudes  which  resulted  from  turning  a  sphere  into  a 
cylinder. 

reference:  The  World  Encompassed 

19  FRANCISCO  BRAVO.  Opera  medicinalia  in  quibus  que 
pluniiia  extant  scitu.  medico  necessaria  in.  4*  b.  digesta,  que 
pagina  versa  continentur.  Mexico,  Pedro  Ocharte,  1370. 

The  First  AIedical  Book  Printed  in  America.  Little  is  known  about 
the  author  of  this  book.  He  came  to  Adexico  in  the  1550  ^  and  took  his  degree  in 
medicine  from  the  University  of  Adexico  in  1562.  The  book  is  a  series  of  four 
essays,  the  first  three  of  which  deal  with  typhoid  fever,  pleurisy,  and  the  medi¬ 
eval  doctrine  of  critical  days.  The  last  and  most  interesting  concerns  itself  with 
the  medical  properties  of  the  sarsaparilla  root,  which  was  first  found  in  the  New 
World.  The  illustrations  for  the  last  essay  are  probably  the  first  botanical  illus¬ 
trations  published  in  America. 

references:  Medina  Mexico  62;  J.  J.  Walsh,  “Two  Early  American  Medical 
Books”  in  Festschrift  zur  feier  seines  60.  geburtstages  am  8  dezember  igzS  Max  Neu- 
berger  gewidmety  Wien,  1928,  pp.  300-307. 

20  SIR  GEORGE  PECKHAM.  A  Trve  Reporte,  Of  the  late 
discoueries,  and  possesion,  taken  in  the  right  of  the  Crowne  of 
Englande,  of  the  Newfound  Landes:  By  that  valiaunt  and 
worthye  Gentleman,  Sir  Humfrey  Gilbert.  Knight.  London,  L 
C.for  John  Hinde,  1383. 

The  First  Book  about  the  First  English  Colony  in  America.  As 
early  as  1566,  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  favorites,  was 
urging  the  Queen  to  assert  her  claims  to  lands  in  the  New  World.  In  1578  EHz- 
abeth  granted  him  letters-patent  which  amounted  to  the  first  English  colonial 
charter.  Five  years  later  he  set  off  with  five  ships  to  search  for  a  northwest  pas¬ 
sage  and  to  establish  a  colony.  Arriving  at  what  was  later  St.John’s,  Newfound¬ 
land,  he  claimed  it  for  the  Crown  of  England  and  laid  out  a  town.  The  whole 
adventure  was  a  disaster  and  Gilbert  himself  lost  his  life  on  the  return  voyage. 
This  account  of  that  effort  was  written  by  one  of  his  lieutenants  to  whom  Gil- 
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bert  had  originally  granted  a  substantial  portion  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connect¬ 
icut. 

reference:  STC  19523. 


21  GILLES  EVERARD.  De  Herba  Panacea,  Quam  Alii  Ta- 
bacum,  Alii  Petum,  Aut  Nicotianam  vocant,  breuis  Commen- 
tariolus.  Antiverp,  Jean  Bellere,  1387, 

The  First  Book  Devoted  Exclusively  to  Tobacco.  The  first  pos¬ 
sible  mention  of  tobacco  in  print  is  a  reference  by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  published 
about  1505  or  1506,  to  the  natives  chewing  a  green  herb.  The  first  pubhshed 
reference  to  the  smoking  of  tobacco  is  to  be  found  in  Gonzalo  Fernandez  De 
Oviedo  y  Valdes’s  La  Historia  General  Delas  Indias,  Seville,  1535.  The  book  Hsted 
above  is,  however,  the  first  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  tobacco.  Written  by  a 
Dutch  doctor,  it  concerns  itself  with  the  beneficial  medicinal  properties  of  to¬ 
bacco.  The  earliest  book  we  have  been  able  to  identify  that  is  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  harmful  effects  of  smoking  was  published  in  England  in  1600. 

reference:  Arents  32. 

22  THOMAS  HARIOT.  A  brief  and  true  report  of  the  new 
found  land  of  Virginia:  of  the  commodities  there  found  and  to 
be  raysed.  .  .  .  London,  [Robert  Robinson],  1388, 

The  First  Book  about  the  First  English  Colony  in  What  Is 
Now  THE  United  States.  This  is  the  first  account  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 
“Lost  Colony.”  Raleigh  was  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert’s  half-brother  and,  like  him, 
a  favorite  of  Queen  Ehzabeth.  In  1584  he  received  a  new  charter  to  colonize  in 
America.  Late  in  April  of  that  year  his  colonists  set  sail  and  by  the  end  of  the 
summer  had  established  a  settlement  on  Roanoke  Island.  With  them,  Raleigh 
had  sent  a  young  Oxford  graduate,  Thomas  Hariot,  who  was  later  to  become  a 
distinguished  mathematician.  This  account  is  more  than  just  a  description  of  the 
colony.  It  is  a  detailed  catalogue  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  area  and  there¬ 
fore  one  of  the  earliest  sources  of  information  about  the  natural  history  of  North 
America.  Hariot  returned  to  England  thus  escaping  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the 
colonists  who  were  never  heard  from  again. 

reference:  STC  12785. 
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23  ALONSO  DE  ERCILLA  Y  ZIJl^IGA.  Tercera  Parte 
De  La  Araucana.  Madrid,  Pedro  Madrigal,  1 389. 

The  First  Edition  of  the  Third  Part  of  La  Araucana  (see  number 
16). 

references:  Palau  80417;  Medina  bha  321. 

24  VERA  Totius  Expeditionis  Navticae  Descriptio  D.  Franc. 
E)raci . . .  Addita  est  etiam  viva  delineatio  navigationis  Thomse 
CavendisE,  ^ylffistcvdciw-?  cu.  Engraved  world  map  14^ 
X  21 inches. 

The  First  Printed  Map  to  Show  the  Routes  of  Both  of  Eng¬ 
land  s  Circumnavigators — Drake  and  Cavendish.  More  than  half 
a  century  separated  the  first  and  second  circumnavigations  of  the  world.  After 
the  return  of  Magellan  s  ship  in  1522,  the  feat  was  not  repeated  until  Sir  Francis 
Drake  s  successful  raiding  expedition  along  the  west  coast  of  South  America  in 
1579*  h  was  clear  to  Drake  that  he  could  not  return  to  England  the  way  he  had 
come  and  he  decided  to  return  by  sailing  westward  across  the  Pacific.  The  first 
printed  map  to  show  the  track  of  his  voyage  was  published  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  soon  after  his  return  in  1580,  and  bears  the  title  JLa  Herdike  Enterptinse  Faict 
Par  Le  Signeur  Draeck  D' Avoir  Cirquit  Toute  La  Terre.  Six  years  later  Thomas 
Cavendish  set  out  to  duplicate  Drake’s  achievement.  As  a  navigator  he  succeeded, 
returning  to  England  in  1588.  As  a  raiding  voyage  on  the  Spanish  empire,  how¬ 
ever,  his  trip  was  a  failure.  The  ports  of  the  west  coast  of  South  America  were 
no  longer  undefended.  This  map,  which  shows  the  tracks  of  both  Drake’s  and 
Cavendish’s  voyages,  has  an  additional  point  of  interest — a  small  inset  map  in 
the  upper  left  hand  corner,  “Portus  Novae  Albionis.”  This  is  the  harbor  into 
which  Drake  put  to  prepare  for  his  trans-Pacific  voyage  and  it  is  here  that  he 
laid  claim  to  the  land  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  calling  it  New  Albion. 
The  exact  location  of  this  harbor  has  been  the  subject  of  long  and  heated  dis¬ 
putes.  The  most  popular  identification  is  Drake’s  Bay  on  the  coast  just  north  of 
the  Golden  Gate.  Another  claim  has  been  made  for  Trinidad  Bay,  much  farther 
north  toward  Oregon. 

references:  F.  P.  Sprent,  Sir  Francis  Drake^s  Voyage  Round  the  World  1^77- 
1380:  Two  Contemporary  Maps,  London,  1927;  H.  R.  Wagner,  Sir  Francis  Drake's 
Voyage  Around  the  World,  San  Francisco,  1926,  pp.  417-419. 
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25  DOCTRINA  CHRISTIANA,  en  lengua  espanola  y  ta- 
gala,  con  regioda  por  los  Religiosos  de  las  ordenes  Impressa 
con  licencia.  en  S.  gabriel.  de  la  orden  de.  S.  Domigo.  En 
Manila,  isg3. 

The  Earliest  Book  Printed  in  the  Philippines,  the  Existence 
OF  Which  Has  Been  Established.  The  Priority  ofthis  book  as  a  piece  of 

Philippine  printing  is  but  part  of  its  significance.  It  is  also  the  first  appearance  in 
print  of  the  Tagalog  language.  Furthermore,  it  was  printed  on  a  native  rice 
paper  rather  than  on  a  paper  of  European  manufacture.  Finally,  it  was  printed 
by  xylography  that  is,  from  wood  blocks,  not  from  moveable  type.  Its  history 
was,  for  many  years,  surrounded  by  as  much  confusion  as  the  first  book  printed 
in  America  (see  number  lo).  Fortunately,  the  story  has  been  succinctly  told  by 
Edwin  Wolf  2nd,  and  what  follows  is  a  summary  of  his  essay.  The  earliest  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  existence  ofthis  book  is  in  a  letter  dated  20 June  1593  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Philippines  to  Philip  II  in  which  he  writes  that  this  and  another 
book  in  Chinese  have  been  printed  in  Manila  and  that  copies  were  being  sent  to 
Spain.  No  copy  of  the  Chinese  book  is  known  to  have  survived.  During  the 
next  192  years  there  were  a  number  of  references  to  the  Doctrina,  some  adding 
information  such  as  the  likelihood  that  a  Christianized  Chinese  had  assisted  in 
the  printing.  Other  references,  however,  clouded  the  story.  In  any  case,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  any  of  these  commentators  had  actually  seen  a  copy.  Then  in 
1785  a  Jesuit  philologist  working  in  Italy  reprinted  the  Tagalog  text  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  clearly  indicated  that  he  must  have  worked  from  a  copy  of 
the  book.  For  the  next  161  years  nothing  further  was  heard  until  1946  when  a 
copy  came  into  the  hands  of  a  Paris  bookseller.  That  same  year  it  was  purchased 
by  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald  of  Philadelphia  who  presented  it  to  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

REFERENCES :  Medina  Manila  1;  E.  Wolf  2nd,  “Introduction”  to  Doctrina 
Christiana,  The  First  Book  Printed  in  the  Philippines.  Manila,  1393.  A  Facsimile 
[Washington,  1947]. 

26  JOSE  DE  ANCHIETA.  Arte  de  Grammatica  da  lingoa 
mais  usada  na  costa  Brazil.  Coimbra,  Antonio  de  Mariz,  1393, 

The  First  Printed  Grammar  of  the  Language  of  the  Brazilian 
Indians.  The  work  of  Christian  missionaries  began  in  Brazil  later  than  their 
activities  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  It  was  not  until  1549  that  the  Jesuits  established  a 
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permanent  mission  in  Bahia.  The  first  task  of  all  of  the  missionaries  to  the  New 
AX^orld  was  to  master  the  local  Indian  language  and  to  set  it  down  in  the  Roman 
alphabet.  This,  the  most  important  work  to  come  out  of  the  mission  at  Sao 
Paulo,  has  long  been  prized  by  collectors  of  Brazilian  historical  material. 

The  book  is  notably  rare.  The  Poet  Laureate  Robert  Southey,  who  had  access 
to  the  largest  collection  of  Brazilian  books  in  England  for  his  monumental  His¬ 
tory  oj  Brazil,  London,  1810-1819,  advertised  for  a  copy,  and  the  last  viceroy  of 
Brazil,  the  Conde  dos  Arcos,  replied  by  sending  him  one  of  the  two  copies  in 
the  public  library  at  Bahia.  In  appreciation,  Southey  called  the  gift  “one  of  the 
gratifying  circumstances  which  has  occurred  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  literary 
life.’’ 

reference:  Borba  de  Moraes  1:28. 

27  JOHN  DAVIS.  The  Worldes  Hydrographical  Discrip tion. 
Wherein  is  proued  not  onley  by  aucthorities  of  writers,  but 
also  by  late  experience  of  trauellers  and  reasons  of  substantial! 
probabilitie,  that  the  worlde  in  all  his  Zones,  Clymats  and 
places,  is  habitable  and  inhabited.  London,  Thomas  Dawson, 
1595- 

Davis’s  Own  Account  of  His  Search  for  the  Northwest  Pas¬ 
sage.  Between  1585  and  1587,  John  Davis  made  three  voyages  to  the  north¬ 
west  in  search  of  a  passage  to  Asia.  His  was  the  second  major  English  effort  of 
the  era  to  discover  a  way  around  North  America  to  the  riches  of  the  East.  The 
earlier  attempts  made  between  1576  and  1578  by  Martin  Frobisher  were  de¬ 
scribed  in  George  Beste’s  A  True  Discourse  of  the  late  voyages  of  discouerie,  Lon¬ 
don,  1578.  Like  Frobisher,  Davis  failed,  but  the  passage  between  Greenland  and 
Baffin  Island  north  of  Hudson  Strait,  which  bears  his  name,  was  the  route  which 
later  led  to  the  Northwest  Passage.  Interest  in  the  project  waned  soon  after 
Davis’s  return  and  no  book  resulted  from  his  achievement.  Richard  Hakluyt 
mentioned  it  in  some  of  his  writings  and  reprinted  an  accoimt  written  by  an¬ 
other  hand  in  his  The  Principall  Navigations,  London,  1589.  It  wasn’t  until  seven 
years  after  the  event  that  John  Davis’s  own  narrative  appeared  in  print.  In  this 
book,  written  to  revive  an  interest  in  a  search  for  the  Northwest  Passage,  he 
included  an  abbreviated  account  of  the  three  voyages. 

reference:  STC  6372. 
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28  JUAN  DE  MARTINEZ  MONTOYA,  editor. Relacion 
Del  Descrvbimiento  Del  Nvovo  Mexico.  Rome,  Bartholame 
Bonjadino,  1602, 

The  First  Published  Account  of  the  Conquest  and  Settlement 
OF  New  Mexico.  The  process  through  which  the  area  which  is  now  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas  became  a  part  of  the  Spanish  empire  took  sixty  years. 
The  first  white  man  to  publish  a  report  on  that  vast  territory  was  Alvar  Nunez 
Cabeza  de  Vaca,  who  described  his  trip  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Gulf  of 
California  in  his  La  Relacion,  Zamora,  1542.  During  the  ensuing  years  a  variety 
of  northern  expeditions  were  conducted.  Some  were  authorized  ventures  such 
as  that  of  Coronado  in  1540-1542  and  Espejo’s  in  1582.  Others  were  carried  out 
by  private  individuals  drawn  by  the  legendary  wealth  of  the  Seven  Cities  which 
had  been  reported.  Finally,  it  was  decided  that  the  territory  should  be  properly 
absorbed  and  a  captain  general  of  New  Mexico,  Don  Juan  de  Onate,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  with  instructions  to  conquer  and  colonize  the  northern  lands.  In  1599  he 
set  out,  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  at  El  Paso  and  continued  north  to  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  river  where  he  established  his  capital.  From  there  he  and  his  heu- 
tenants  explored  and  conquered  the  surrounding  country.  Although  the  site  of 
the  capital  was  moved  twice  before  it  was  finally  settled  at  Santa  Fe,  the  Span¬ 
iards  had  arrived  to  stay.  This  volume,  which  contains  a  number  of  other  ac¬ 
counts  of  expeditions  into  New  Mexico,  is  important  because  it  reprints  part  of 
a  letter  from  Onate  of  1599  and  is  the  first  printed  account  of  the  first  permanent 
settlement  of  Europeans  in  the  southwestern  part  of  what  is  now  the  United 
States. 

reference:  Wagner  13. 

29  CHARLES  I.  By  the  King.  A  Proclamation  For  the  Due  and 
Speedy  Execution  of  the  Statute  Against  Rogues,  Vagabonds, 
Idle,  and  Dissolute  Persons.  London,  Robert  Barker,  i6oj. 

The  First  English  Proclamation  Concerning  Qualifications 
FOR  THE  “Colonization”  of  America.  Issued  four  years  before  the 
founding  ofjamestown,  this  proclamation  includes  as  places  to  which  “Rogues, 
Vagabonds,  Idle  and  Dissolute  Persons”  are  to  be  banished.  “The  New-found 
Land,  the  East  and  West  Indies.” 

references:  C.  S.  Brigham,  British  Royal  Proclamations  Relating  to  America, 
i6o3-iy83,  Worcester,  1911,  pp.  1-3;  STC  8333. 
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30  MIGUEL  DE  MONSALVE.  Reduccion  Universal  de 
Todo  El  Piru.  [Madrid,  1604]. 

The  First  Printed  Proposals  for  General  Reform  in  Peru.  One 
of  the  things  which  distinguished  the  role  played  by  Dominicans  in  Spanish 
America  was  their  ability  to  communicate  directly  with  the  King  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  go  through  the  government  bureaucracy.  One  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  privilege  was  used  was  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Crown  to  the  abuses  which 
developed  in  the  New  World.  The  most  notable  Dominican  to  do  this  for 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  was  Bartolome  de  las  Casas  whose  Breuissima  relacion 
de  la  destruycion  de  las  Itidias,  Seville,  1552^,  played  a  role  in  developing  regulations 
designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  Miguel  de  Monsalve,  the  author  of 
the  above  tiact,  was  Las  Casas  s  counterpart  in  Peru.  After  serving  almost  forty 
years  in  America  he  drew  up  these  proposals  for  the  reform  of  the  Viceroyalty, 
including  an  important  section  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians.  In  his  case, 
however,  the  proposals  were  not  made  public.  Instead  they  were  privately 
printed  in  a  few  copies,  presumably  for  the  use  of  government  officials. 

references:  Palau  177014;  Medina  BHA  6653. 

31  BERTRAND.  Lettre  Missive  Touchant  La  Conversion  et 
baptesme  du  grand  Sagamos  de  la  nouuelle  Frace.  Paris,  Jean 
Regnoul,  1610. 

One  of  the  Two  Earliest  Printed  Accounts  of  Missionary 
Activities  in  Canada.  The  “Jesuit  Relations”  (see  numbers  45,  46)  have 
long  been  recognized  as  a  fundamental  source  for  the  early  history  of  New 
France.  Preceding  that  celebrated  series  of  official  reports  on  the  missionary 
activities  of  the  Jesuits  there  were  a  number  of  earlier  accounts  of  the  work  of 
French  priests.  This  is  one  of  the  two  knovm  to  us  which  the  Library  does  not 
own. 

references:  Harrisse  Nouvelle-France  22;  JCB  Annual  Reports,  41:  27-28. 

32  SILVESTER  JOURD  AIN.  A  Discovery  Of  The  Barmu- 
das,  Otherwise  called  the  Isle  of  Divels.  London,  John  Windet 
[for]  Roger  Barnes,  1610, 

The  First  Book  about  Bermuda.  In  1609  the  Virginia  Company’s  feet 
was  driven  off  course  and  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Bermuda.  This  account  of 
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the  incident  was  written  by  one  of  the  Company  and  is  one  of  the  sources  used 
by  Shakespeare  for  The  Tempest. 

references:  STC  14816;  Vail  23. 

33  ROBERT  RICH.  News  from  Virginia.  The  lost  Flocke 
triumphant.  London,  Edward  Allde  [for]  John  Wright,  1610. 

The  Only  Missing  Promotion  Tract  of  the  Virginia  Company 
OF  London.  In  order  to  encourage  “adventurers”  (investors)  and  “planters” 
(colonists)  the  Virginia  Company  of  London  published  between  1609  and  1615 
nine  tracts  describing  in  glowing  terms  the  opportunities  presented  by  the  new 
colony  on  the  James  River  in  Virginia.  Bearing  titles  such  as  Virginia  Richly 
Valued,  Good  Newesfrom  Virginia,  and  The  New  Life  of  Virginia,  they  constitute 
one  of  our  most  important  sources  of  information  about  the  colony.  This  tract, 
which  is  in  verse,  is  the  only  one  of  the  nine  not  held  by  the  Library. 

references:  Vail  24;  S.  M.  Kingsbury,  The  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company  of 
London,  Washington,  1906,  1:32. 

34  CLAUDE  D’ABBEVILLE.  Lettre  D’un  Pere  Capucin 
S’estant  Achemine  En  La  Flotte  dressee  soubz  PAuctorite  du 
Roy,  par  le  Sieur  de  Razilly  au  fleuue  de  Maragnon.  Paris, 
Gilles  Blaisot,  1612. 

The  First  Tract  Relating  to  the  Final  Effort  of  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  TO  Establish  a  Colony  in  America.  Although  they  failed  in  their 
attempt  to  establish  themselves  in  Florida  (see  number  14)  the  Huguenots  made 
one  last  effort  to  colonize  in  the  New  World,  this  time  with  the  legal  backing  of 
the  French  government.  In  1612  Daniel  de  la  Tousche,  Sieur  de  la  Ravardiere, 
the  vice  admiral  of  Brittany  and  also  a  Huguenot,  led  a  group  of  colonists  to  the 
island  of  Maranhao  in  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  In  order  to  allay  the  suspicions 
of  Catholic  America,  they  took  with  them  some  Capuchin  missionaries.  Unlike 
other  French  colonization  efforts,  the  sponsors  mounted  a  major  effort  to  attract 
colonists.  Among  other  things  they  published  nine  promotion  tracts  between 
1612  and  1615.  In  this  respect  they  were  more  like  the  English  who  were  issuing 
a  similar  kind  of  literature  for  Virginia  at  the  same  time.  This,  the  first  tract,  and 
the  last  (see  number  35)  are  the  only  ones  lacking  in  the  Library’s  collections. 

references:  JCB  Annual  Reports  21:9-10,  28:11-13,  52:26-31. 
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35  YVES  DE  EVREUX.  Suitte  De  L’histoire  Des  Choses 
Plus  Memorables  aduenues  en  Maragnan  es  annees  1613  & 
1614.  Paris,  161^, 

The  Last  Maranhao  Tract.  This,  the  final  promotion  tract  for  the  Hu¬ 
guenot  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  River,  was  suppressed  (see  number 
34).  In  1615  the  boy  king,  Louis  XIII  of  France,  married  Anne  of  Austria,  the 
daughter  of  Philip  IV  of  Spain.  Since  Portugal  was  then  part  of  Spain,  one  of 
the  immediate  results  of  this  alliance  was  that  France  abandoned  her  support  of 
the  colony,  thus  dooming  it. 

REFERENCES :  JCB  Animal  Reports  21:9-10,  28:11-13,  52:26-31. 

36  PIERRE  BIARD.  Relation  De  La  Nowelle  France,  De  Ses 
Terres  Natvrel  Dv  Pais,  &  de  ses  Flabitans.  Lyon,  Lovis  Mu- 
guet,  1616. 

The  Second  Missing  pre-“Jesuit  Relation”  Missionary  Ac¬ 
count  (see  number  31  above). 

references:  Harrisse  Nouvelle-France  30;  JCB  Annual  Reports  41:27-28. 

37  CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH.  New  Englands  Trials.  De¬ 
claring  the  successe  of  26.  Ships  employed  thither  within  these 
sixe  yeares.  London,  William  Jones,  1620. 

The  Only  American  Book  by  Captain  John  Smith  Lacking  in  a 
First  Edition.  The  original  grant  to  the  Virginia  Company  included  what 
is  now  New  England.  Captain  John  Smith  wrote  this  little  tract  to  encourage 
settlers  to  extend  the  Company’s  settlements  northward.  The  Library  has  the 
enlarged  version  of  this  title  published  in  1622. 

references:  Vail  44;  Sabin  82833. 

38  ALEIXO  DE  ABREU.  Tratado  De  Las  Siete  Enfermeda- 
des.  Lisbon,  Pedro  Craesheeck,  1623, 

The  Earliest  Book  on  Tropical  Medicine.  The  diseases  of  the  New 
World,  particularly  those  of  the  tropics,  added  a  whole  new  dimension  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  medicine.  This,  the  earliest  book  to  deal  exclusively  with  tropical  dis- 
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C3.SCS,  li3.s  the  further  distinction  of  having  been  written  by  3.  trained  physician 
A  graduate  of  the  medical  school  in  the  University  of  Coimbra,  Portugal,  Aleixo 
de  Abreu  practiced  for  twelve  years  in  Angola  and  Brazil.  Based  on  that  ex¬ 
perience  he  wrote  this  treatise,  which  describes  seven  diseases,  including  yellow 
fever  and  scurvy. 

reference:  F.  Guerra,  “Aleixo  de  Abreu  [1568-1630]  Author  of  the  earliest 
book  on  Tropical  Medicine”  in  Journal  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene,  1968, 
71:55-69. 

39  SIMAO  ESTACIO  DA  SIEVE  IRA.  Rela^ao  sumario 
Das  Covsas  Do  Maranhao.  Lisboa,  Geraldo  da  Vinha,  1624, 

The  First  Portuguese  Maranhao  Tract.  In  1615  the  Portuguese 
drove  the  remnants  of  the  French  colony  from  the  Maranhao  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon  (see  numbers  34,  35).  The  author  of  this  book,  who  took  part  in 
that  operation,  devoted  the  first  part  to  an  account  of  the  incident.  The  book’s 
main  purpose  was  to  describe  in  glowing  terms  the  attractions  of  the  area,  where 
the  Portuguese  had  estabhshed  a  settlement. 

reference:  JCB  Annual  Reports  21:9-10,  28:11-13,  52:26-31. 

40  ANDREW  WHITE.  A  Declaration  of  the  Lord  Balte- 
more’s  Plantation  in  Mary-land,  nigh  upon  Virginia.  [London, 
1633]. 

The  Earliest  Printed  Tract  about  Maryland.  This  account  of  the 
proposed  settlement  of  Maryland  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  securing  per¬ 
mission  from  Rome  to  send  a  Jesuit  missionary  to  the  new  colony.  Its  publica¬ 
tion  was  the  first  effort  to  promote  the  colony  among  potential  settlers.  The 
only  recorded  copy  is  in  the  Archives  of  the  Roman  Cathohe  Archdiocese  of 
Westminster,  London. 

references:  Baer  20;  Vail  85A. 


41  THE  OATH  OF  A  FREEMAN.  Cambridge,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Stephen  Daye,  Broadside. 

The  First  Printing  in  What  Is  Now  the  United  States.  This  is 
the  oath  which  was  administered  in  Massachusetts  when  a  person  assumed  full 
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citizenship.  The  authority  for  its  being  the  first  printed  thing  in  the  colony  is  to 
be  found  in  a  paragraph  in  John  Winthrop’s  Journal^  Hartford,  1790,  under 
1638/9  1st  month  [i.e.,  January,  1639].  It  reads,  “A  printing  house  was  begun 
at  Cambridge  by  one  Daye  at  the  charge  of  A4r.  Glover  who  dies  on  sea  hither¬ 
ward.  The  first  thing  which  was  printed  was  the  freeman^s  oath,  the  next  was  an 
almanack  made  for  New  England  by  Mr.  Pierce,  mariner  -  the  next  was  the 
psalms  newly  turned  into  metre.”  It  is  assumed  that  the  text  is  the  same  as  that 
which  appeared  in  John  Child’s  New  Englands  Jonas  cast  up  at  London,  London, 
1647,  where  it  occupies  twenty-three  lines.  If  so,  then  the  piece  must  have  been 
quite  small,  probably  just  a  slip  to  be  read  from  when  taking  the  oath.  For 
Charles  Evans,  the  great  bibhographer  of  American  imprints,  this  piece  of  paper 
was  the  ‘Holy  Grail.”  About  1896  he  discovered  the  following  in  the  printed 
catalogue  of  the  British  Museum: 

Freeman — The  Oath  of  a  Freeman.  B.  L. 

[London,  1645?]  s.  sh.  12®  11626.  aa.  (1,  2) 

For  reasons  he  describes  in  the  article  cited  below,  he  waited  until  1921  before  he 
explored  his  discovery  in  person.  One  can  imagine  his  disappointment  when 
upon  arriving  at  the  British  Museum  he  was  informed  that  they  were  unable  to 
find  the  item.  AU  they  could  tell  him  was  that  it  had  arrived  in  1864  in  a  bundle 
of  miscellaneous  items.  Explaining  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  two  inconsisten¬ 
cies,  the  Black  Letter  and  the  assigned  imprint  of  London,  1645,  Evans  remained 
in  hopes  that  the  piece  would  someday  be  found.  One  likes  to  think  that  hope 
still  remains.  In  any  case,  the  most  recent  edition  of  the  British  Museum  Cata¬ 
logue  (1964)  still  carries  the  same  entry. 

REFERENCES :  Evans  1;  C.  Evans,  “Oaths  of  Allegiance  in  Colonial  New  Eng¬ 
land”  in  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  New  Series,  1921, 
31*377-438;  L.  C.  Wroth,  The  Oath  of  a  Freeman,  New  York,  1939. 

42  MASSACHUSETTS  LAWS.  The  Capitall  Lawes  of 
New-England,  as  they  stand  now  in  force  in  the  Common- 
Wealth.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Stephen  Day,  1642.  Broad¬ 
side? 

The  First  Printed  Collection  of  American  Laws  Which  Were 
Enacted  by  a  Legislature.  In  1635  the  leaders  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  “. .  .  conceived  great  danger  to  our  state  in  regard  that  our  magistrates, 
for  want  of  positive  laws,  in  many  cases  may  proceed  according  to  their  own 
discretions  .  .  .”  and  appointed  a  committee  to  “frame  a  body  of  ground  laws.” 
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This  committee  was  followed  by  two  others  and  the  final  document,  called  the 
Body  of  Liberties,  was  adopted  by  the  General  Court  in  1641.  It  was  largely  the 
work  of  Nathaniel  Ward  who  used,  among  other  things,  suggestions  submitted 
by  the  towns  in  the  colony.  The  entire  Body  of  Liberties  was  not,  as  far  as  can  be 
determined,  printed  at  the  time.  This  is  that  portion  of  it  dealing  with  the  crimes 
to  be  punished  by  death.  No  copy  is  known  but  there  exist  copies  of  a  reprint 
with  the  following  imprint:  “Printed  first  in  New-England,  and  re-printed  in 
London  for  Ben.  Allen,  in  Popes-head.  Alley,  1643.” 

references:  Evans  10;  Frederick  L.  Gay,  “Capitall  Lawes  of  New  England, 
London,  1643,”  in  Publications  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts,  1913-1914, 
17:116-118;  S.  E.  Morison,  The  Builders  of  the  Bay  Colony,  Boston,  1930,  pp. 
226-234. 

43  A  TRUE  STATE  of  the  Case  between  the  Heires  and  Assignes 
of  Sir  William  Courteen,  Kinight,  deceased, . . .  and  planters  in 
the  Island  of  Barbados.  [London,  ca.  16^44]. 

The  First  Separately-Printed  Account  of  Barbados.  Barbados 
was  England’s  first  important  colony  in  the  West  Indies.  Settled  in  1627,  much 
of  its  early  history  involved  lawsuits  arising  out  of  conflicting  grants.  This  doc¬ 
ument,  which  sets  forth  the  position  of  one  of  the  parties,  includes  the  first  ac¬ 
count  of  some  of  the  early  events  in  the  island’s  history.  The  only  recorded  copy 
is  in  the  Department  of  Printed  Books,  Reference  Division  of  the  British  Li¬ 
brary  (formerly  part  of  the  British  Museum.) 

reference:  Handler,  pp.  1-2. 

44  NEW-HAVEN’S  SETTLING  in  New-England.  And 
some  lawes  for  government:  published  for  the  use  of  that 
Colony.  London,  M.  S.for  Livewell  Chapman,  16^6, 

Westward  Expansion  Begins.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  Bay  were 
the  first  English  settlers  to  expand  westward.  During  the  1630’s  a  number  of 
them  established  settlements  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  along  Long  Island 
Sound.  A  most  prominent  group  was  the  orthodox  puritan  company,  led  by 
John  Davenport  and  Theophilus  Eaton,  which  settled  New  Haven  in  1638.  The 
promotion  literature  which  was  such  a  familiar  part  of  the  early  colonizing  here 
reverses  its  pattern.  This  pamphlet,  the  first  to  describe  New  Haven,  was  pub- 
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lished  eighteen  years  after  the  colony  had  been  established,  at  a  time  when  it  had 

ambitions  to  absorb  the  Swedish  and  Dutch  settlements  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York. 

reference:  Vail  138. 

45  FRAN(pOIS  LE  MERCIER.  Copie  De  Devx  Lettres  En- 
voices  de  la  Novvelle  France,  Au  Pere  Procureur  des  Missions 
de  la  Compagnie  de  lesvs  en  ces  contrees.  Paris,  Sehastien  Cra- 
moisy  and  Gabriel  Cramoisy,  16^6. 

THEMissiNGi655“jEsuiTRELATiON.”In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  reports 
of  Jesuit  missionary  activities  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are  the  true  “Jesuit  Re¬ 
lations,"  the  forty-one  annual  reports  from  New  France  published  between 
1632  and  1673  are  the  ones  usually  referred  to  when  that  term  is  used.  This  one 
is  missing  not  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  in  the  Library,  but  also  that  it  is 
missing  from  the  whole  series.  The  reports  were  letters  written  by  the  mission¬ 
aries  from  the  rivers  and  forests  surrounding  the  Great  Lakes.  Sent  to  Quebec, 
they  were  edited  for  publication  and  then  transmitted  to  France  to  be  printed. 
The  one  for  1655,  prepared  by  Father  Le  Mercier,  survived  the  vicissitudes  of 
these  travels  until  it  was  on  the  road  from  La  Rochelle  to  Paris.  There  the  mes¬ 
senger  was  attacked  by  highway  robbers  and  the  manuscript  lost.  In  its  place  it 
was  decided  to  publish  this  account  which  consists  of  a  brief  summary  of  events 
based  on  the  few  papers  which  were  saved  and  two  private  letters  from  Frani^ois 
Le  Mercier.  For  the  other  “Jesuit  Relation"  missing  from  the  Library,  see  num¬ 
ber  46. 

reference:  McCoy  96. 

46  JEROME  LALLEMANT.  Lettres  Envoiees  De  La  Nov¬ 
velle  France  Au  R.  P.  lacques  Renault  Provincial  da  la  Com¬ 
pagnie  de  lesus  en  la  Province  de  la  France.  Paris,  Sd)astien 
Cramoisy,  1660. 

The  Other  “Jesuit  Relation”  Missing  from  the  Library.  This, 
the  report  for  1659,  like  that  for  1655,  was  not  the  formal  document  usually 
submitted.  Instead  it  is  a  series  of  three  letters  from  Father  Lallemant,  the  Supe¬ 
rior  of  the  Jesuits  in  New  France.  Just  why  this  should  be  is  not  known.  The 
reason  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  arrival  in  1659  of  Francois  La- 
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valle,  the  first  Bishop  of  Quebec,  who  was  to  play  the  major  role  in  establishing 
the  Church  in  Canada.  Bishop  Lavalle  was  a  Jesuit  and  his  appointment  had 
been  the  center  of  a  struggle  by  the  Jesuits  to  remove  their  work  in  America 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Rouen  and  place  it  under  Rome.  Lallemant 
may  have  felt  the  wisest  course  would  be  to  wait  and  see  what  changes  Lavalle’s 
arrival  meant  before  continuing  his  reports. 

reference:  McCoy  103. 


47  MICHAEL  WIGGLES  WORTH.  The  Day  of  Doom: 
Or,  A  Description  of  the  Great  and  Last  Judgement.  With  A 
Short  Discourse  About  Eternity.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
1661  or  1662. 

The  First  American  Best-seller.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  write  about 
American  Puritanism  without  including  some  reference  to  Michael  Wiggles- 
worth’s  The  Day  of  Doom.  Inspired  by  a  dream  he  had  as  a  young  man,  he  spent 
nine  years  writing  his  long  poem  on  the  “dreadful!  day  of  judgement,”  which 
is  fundamental  to  any  collection  of  American  literature.  From  the  following 
entry  in  his  commonplace  book  it  would  appear  that  the  work  was  first  printed 
in  Cambridge  in  1661  or  1662:  “I  desire  with  all  my  heart  and  might  to  serve 
My  Lord  Christ  ...  in  finishing  this  work  which  I  am  preparing  for  the  press. 
.  .  .  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  carry  me  through  the  difficulty  of  the  aforementioned 
work  ...  so  that  of  1800  there  were  scarce  any  unsold  (or  but  few)  at  the  year’s 
end.”  Kenneth  Murdock  pointed  out  that  one  copy  was  sold  for  every  twenty 
persons  then  living  in  New  England.  Following  the  first  edition  there  were,  as 
far  as  can  be  determined,  the  following  reprints:  Cambridge,  1666,  with  addi¬ 
tional  marginal  notes;  London,  1666,  1673;  Boston,  1701;  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  1711;  Boston,  1715,  1751;  and  an  abridgement  in  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
1774,  1777.  There  is  no  record  of  a  complete  copy  of  the  second  edition,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1666.  Flowever,  the  Library  has  a  fragment  of  the  last  part  which  is  un¬ 
like  any  of  the  known  printings.  It  is  in  a  contemporary  binding  with  Wiggles- 
worth’s  other  great  poem.  Meat  out  of  the  Eater ^  Cambridge,  1670,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  marginal  notes  which  he  says  he  added  to  the  1666  edition.  It  may, 
in  fact,  be  the  second  edition.  There  is  no  recorded  copy  of  the  first  edition. 
However,  in  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  is  a  fragment 
lacking  the  title  page,  without  the  marginal  notes,  and  unlike  any  other  known 
printing,  making  it  a  reasonable  candidate  for  that  honor. 
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REFERENCES.  Ev3.11S  7I,  J,  .  Dc3.ll,  ExtFRCtS  EoiH  Rcv.  M^icll3el  W^lgglcS- 
worth’s  Diary”  in  The  Historical  Magazine,  1863,  7:361;  S.  A.  Green,  “Day  of 
Doom  in  Proceedings  oj^  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  2nd.  Series,  1894, 
9»269~275>  hi.  E.  Jones,  Notes  for  A  Bibliography  of  Michael  M^igglesworth’s 
Day  of  Doom  and  Meat  out  of  the  Eater’  ”  in  Proceedings  of  the  American  An¬ 
tiquarian  Society,  New  Series,  1929,  39:77-84;  Kenneth  B.  Murdock,  “Intro¬ 
duction,”  The  Day  of  Doom,  New  York,  1929. 


48  SAMUEL  DANFORTH.  An  Astronomical  Description 
Of  The  Late  Comet  Or  Blazing  Star,  As  it  appeared  in  New- 
England  in  the  9  th,  10th,  11th,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  12  th 
Moneth,  1664.  Together  With  a  brief  Theological  Applica¬ 
tion  thereof.  Cambridge,  Samuel  Green,  166 j. 

The  First  Scientific  Book  to  Be  Published  in  the  British  Col¬ 
onies.  The  author  of  this  treatise  on  a  comet  which  appeared  late  in  1664  was 
one  of  the  earliest  graduates  of  Harvard  College  and  a  solid  and  successful 
Boston  clergyman.  Tie  was  also  a  mathematician  who  was  responsible  for  a 
number  of  almanacks.  The  printing  press  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  had 
been  in  operation  for  twenty-seven  years  before  the  appearance  of  this,  its  first 
scientific  book.  It  was  important  enough  that  another  edition  was  printed  in 
London  the  following  year  by  Peter  Parker.  Appended  to  the  account  is  the 
usual  theological  interpretation  of  the  event.  There  is  also  an  account  of  this 
comet  published  in  Lima  in  1666.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Lima  account 
confines  itself  to  scientific  observations. 

reference:  Evans  99. 

49  RICHARD  NICHOLES.  The  conditions  for  New- 
Planters  In  the  territories  of  His  Royal  Hignes  the  Duke  of 
York.  [Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1663].  Broadside. 

The  First  Promotion  Tract  for  the  Colony  of  New-York.  This 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  earlier  promotion  literature  relating  to  New 
Netherlands.  When  Peter  Stuyvesant  surrendered  to  the  English  in  1664,  Charles 
II  deeded  the  former  Dutch  colony  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York  who  in 
turn  appointed  Richard  NichoUs  as  his  first  governor.  This  is  Nicholls’s  first  pub¬ 
lished  tract  designed  to  entice  English  settlers  to  the  new  colony.  The  copy  in 
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the  Library  of  Congress  has  a  note  in  his  hand  stating  that  it  was  printed  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  He  was  mistaken.  The  only  place  at  this  time  with  a  printing  press  was 
Cambridge. 

references:  Evans  98;  Vail  152. 

50  JOHN  FOSTER.  Mr  Richard  Mather.  [Boston,  John  Foster, 
i6yo].  Woodcut  print  X  47s  inches. 

The  Earliest  Printed  Portrait  in  British  America.  This  portrait 
of  the  founder  of  the  Mather  family  in  America  was  made  the  year  following 
his  death. 

reference:  S.  Hamilton,  Early  American  Book  Illustrators  and  Wood  Engravers 
i6jo-i8jo,  Princeton,  1958,  p.  1,  no.  1. 


51  BENJAMIN  TOMPSON.  New  England’s  Crisis.  Or  a 
Brief  narrative,  of  New-Englands  lamentable  estate  at  present, 
compar’d  with  the  former  (but  few)  years  of  prosperity.  Oc¬ 
casioned  by  many  unheard  of  crueltyes.  Boston,  John  Foster, 
1676. 

The  Missing  King  Philip’s  War  Tract.  The  peace  established  by  Mas- 
sasoit  and  the  founders  of  the  Plimoth  Plantation  lasted  for  more  than  fifty  years. 
By  the  i66o’s,  however,  the  steady  expansion  of  the  New  Englanders  westward 
threatened  the  Indians  and  in  1675  Massasoit’s  son  Metacom,  or  Philip,  sachem 
of  the  Wampanoags,  attacked  Swansea  at  the  head  of  Mount  Hope  Bay  near 
what  is  now  Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  Soon  the  war  spread  across  aU  of  New 
England  and  culminated  in  Philip’s  death  near  Taunton,  Massachusetts.  The 
outbreak  produced  fourteen  publications  known  collectively  as  the  King  Philip  s 
War  Tracts.  This  one,  a  poem  by  one  of  New  England’s  earliest  native-born 
poets,  is  the  only  one  lacking  from  the  Library’s  collections. 

references:  Evans  225;  Vail  179. 


52  MARY  ROWLANDSON.  The  Soveraignty  &  Goodness 
of  God,  Together,  With  the  Faithfulness  of  His  Promises  Dis¬ 
played;  Being  a  Narrative  Of  the  Captivity  and  Restauration  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Rowlandson.  Boston,  John  Ratcliff  and  John  Griff  n, 
1682. 
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The  First  New  England  Indian  Captivity.  With  this  account  ofher 
capture  by  the  Wampanoag  Indians  during  King  Philip’s  War,  Mary  Rowland¬ 
son  initiated  one  of  the  most  popular  literary  forms  in  British  America.  Taken 
with  her  children  in  February  of  1676  during  an  attack  on  Lancaster,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Mrs.  Rowlandson  spent  eleven  winter  weeks  in  the  open  before  being  ran¬ 
somed.  This  narrative  ofher  adventures  was  so  popular  that  two  more  editions 
appeared  in  1682,  one  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  in  London. 
To  date  there  have  been  more  than  twenty-five  different  printings,  making  it 
one  of  the  best  sellers  among  the  seventy  different  Indian  Captivities  published 
before  1800  (see  numbers  63,  83).  The  existence  of  this,  the  first  edition,  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  an  advertisement  in  1681  which  states  that  it  is  to  appear  issued  to¬ 
gether  with  a  sermon  preached  by  her  husband,  Joseph  Rowlandson.  A  fragment 
consisting  of  the  sermon  only,  which  had  a  separate  title  page  dated  1682,  is  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library.  In  addition  there  are  four  leaves  of  the  narrative,  two 
at  the  Henry  C.  Huntington  Library  and  two  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  No  complete  copy  of  the  book  is  recorded. 

reference:  Vail  211. 


53  TFIE  NEW  ENGLAND  PRIMER  or  Milk  for  Babes. 
London,  John  Gaine,  i6Sj. 

The  First  Edition  of  New  England’s  Most  Famous  Book.  The 
importance  of  this  book,  which  was  fundamental  to  the  education  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  New  England,  can  be  seen  simply  by  noting  the  162  different  editions 
listed  by  Charles  F.  Heartman  in  1934.  Since  that  time  a  number  of  hitherto 
unknown  printings  have  been  found.  The  extent  to  which  it  was  read  can  be 
measured  by  the  fact  that  no  copies  of  the  first  five  printings  exist  today.  The 
earliest  reference  to  this  book  which  has  been  found  is  the  entry  for  5  October 
1683  in  the  Registers  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Stationers.  The  appearance  of 
this  entry  means  presumably  the  book  had  been  printed. 

reference:  C.  F.  Heartman,  The  New  England  Primer  Issued  Prior  To  1830, 
New  York,  1934,  p.  2,  no.  A. 

54  ADVERTISEMENT,  To  all  Trades-men,  Husbandmen, 
Servants  and  others  who  are  willing  to  Transport  themselves 
unto  the  Province  of  New-East-Jersey  in  America,  a  great  part 
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of  which  belongs  to  Scots-men,  Proprietors  thereof.  [Edin¬ 
burgh?  16S4],  Broadside. 

The  Missing  “Scottish  Proprietors’  Tract.”  The  Duke  of  York 
divided  New  Jersey  into  two  parts,  East  Jersey  and  West  Jersey.  East  Jersey  he 
gave  to  a  group  of  twenty-four  proprietors.  Because  of  the  Scottish  origin  of 
some  of  these  men  who  hoped  to  attract  settlers  from  Scotland,  the  series  of 
eleven  promotion  tracts  for  East  Jersey  have  come  to  be  known  as  the  “Scottish 
Proprietors’  Tracts.”  This,  number  six  in  the  series,  is  the  only  one  not  held  by 
the  Library.  The  only  recorded  copy  is  in  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

reference:  Vail  226. 


55  FRANCIS  DANIEL  PASTORIUS.  Sichere  Nachricht 
auss  America,  wegen  der  Landschafft  Pennsylvania  von  einem 
dorthin  gereissten  Teutschen  de  dato  Philadelphia,  den  7.  Martii 
1684.  [Frankfurt?  1684?], 

The  First  Description  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Founder  of  Ger¬ 
mantown.  William  Penn’s  appeals  to  Germans  to  join  with  him  in  the  found¬ 
ing  of  a  colony  in  America  bore  fruit  when  a  group  of  Frankfurt  am  Main  sent 
their  leader  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  to  Philadelphia  in  1683.  Pastorius  bought 
from  Penn  15,000  acres  north  of  the  city  and  there  laid  out  the  settlement  of 
Germantown.  This  is  his  report  back  to  Germany  of  what  he  had  done.  The 
only  recorded  copy  of  this  pamphlet  is  in  a  hbrary  in  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

reference:  Vail  229A. 

56  NOVENA  deS.  Cayetano  Tiene.  Fvndador  de  los  Clerigos 
Regvlares.  Mexico,  Bernardo  Calderon,  1686. 

The  First  American  No  vena.  By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
most  common  expression  of  folk  piety  to  issue  from  the  presses  of  Mexico, 
Guatemala,  and  Peru  were  devotional  booklets  used  for  a  novena  or  nine-day 
private  or  pubHc  devotion.  Often  illustrated  with  woodcuts  and  usually  printed 
in  a  small  format,  they  constitute  an  early  form  of  widely  distributed  Hterature 
addressed  to  the  less  well  educated.  Like  the  New  England  Primer  (see  number 
53)  they  presented  religious  doctrines  in  their  simplest  form.  This,  the  earUest 
one  known  to  have  been  printed  in  America,  is  known  only  through  a  typo- 
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graphical  reprint,  including  the  imprint,  in  a  life  of  Saint  Cayetano  Tiene  printed 
five  years  later.  No  copy  is  recorded. 

reference:  Medina  Afex/co  1383,  cf.  1492. 


57  THE  ENGLISH  PILOT,  The  Fourth  Pilot.  Describing 
The  Sea-Coasts,  Capes,  Head-Lands,  Rivers,  Bays,  .  .  .  from 
the  River  Amazons  to  New-found-Land.  London,  William 
Fisher  and  John  Thornton,  i68g. 

The  First  Edition  of  the  First  English  Maritime  Atlas  to 
Deal  Exclusively  ith  American  aters.  Until  the  last  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  century  all  English  navigational  charts  came  primarily  from 
Holland.  The  growth  of  British  sea  power  clearly  demanded  charts  of  Enghsh 
origin  and  in  1669  John  Seller  announced  his  intention  to  pubhsh  an  English  sea 
atlas  containing  detailed  charts  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  work  finally  ap¬ 
peared  in  five  separate  books.  Book  Four  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us  be¬ 
cause  it  deals  with  the  coasts  of  the  two  American  continents.  By  1794  there  had 
been  at  least  forty  editions.  The  whole  series  of  editions  presents  in  detail  the 
progress  of  British  knowledge  of  American  waters  during  the  century  in  which 
she  became  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas.”  The  Library’s  collection  contains  eleven 
of  the  editions. 

references:  C.  Verner,  A  Carto-Bibliographical  Study  of  the  English  Pilot  The 
Fourth  Book,  Charlottesville,  1957,  and  “Bibliographical  Note”  in  The  English 
Pilot  The  Fourth  Book,  London,  i68g,  Amsterdam,  1967  [Theatrwn  Orbis  Ter- 
rarum.  Fourth  Series,  vol.  i). 

58  PROPOSITIONS  Made  by  the  Sachems  of  the  three  Ma- 
quas  Castles,  to  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commanalty  of 
the  City  of  Albany,  and  Military  Officers  of  the  said  City  and 
County  in  the  City-Hall,  February  25th.  1689/90.  Boston,  S, 
Green  for  Benjamin  Harris,  i6go. 

The  First  Treaty  between  the  English  and  the  American  In¬ 
dians  TO  Be  Printed  in  America.  While  the  first  printed  treaty  was 
Articles  of  Peace  Between  The  Most  Serene  and  Mighty  Prince  Charles  //  .  .  .  and 
Several  Indian  Kings  and  Queens,  London,  John  Bill  [&c],  1677,  this  is  the  first  to 
be  printed  in  America.  The  occasion  for  the  treaty  seems  to  have  been  the  offer- 
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ing  of  condolences  by  the  Mohawk  Indians  for  the  destruction  of  Schenectady 
by  the  French,  one  of  the  opening  incidents  in  the  century-long  struggle  for 
North  America  between  France  and  England.  The  Mohawks  were  allies  of  the 
English  during  most  of  that  contest. 

reference:  DePuy  2. 

59  CARLOS  DE  SIGUENZ A  Y  GONGORA.  Infortunios 
que  Alonso  Ramirez  .  .  .  padecio  assi  en  poder  de  Ingleses 
Piratas.  Mexico,  Los  Herederos  de  la  Viuda  de  Bernardo  Calderon, 
i6go. 

The  Forerunner  of  the  Mexican  Novel.  It  was  inevitable  that  the 
adventures  of  men  and  women  who  suffered  privations  in  the  New  World 
should  find  their  way  into  literature.  The  Spanish  picaresque  romance,  of  which 
Don  Quixote  is  best  known,  provided  the  most  obvious  framework  within 
which  these  tales  could  be  told.  This  teUs  the  story  of  young  Alonso  Ramirez, 
whose  adventures  in  the  course  of  a  two-year  trip  around  the  world  included 
being  captured  by  pirates  and  being  shipwrecked.  On  his  return  to  Mexico  in 
1689  his  tale  came  to  the  attention  of  the  outstanding  colonial  literary  figure  of 
the  time,  Carlos  de  Sigiienza  y  Gongora.  On  the  basis  of  Ramirez’s  tale,  Sigiienza 
wrote  this  book.  It  is  the  only  one  of  his  major  writings  not  owned  by  the  Li- 

REFERENCEs:  Medina  Mexico  1485;  I.  A.  Leonard,  Don  Carlos  de  Sigiienza  y 
Gongora,  Berkeley,  1929. 

60  AN  EXHORTATION  &  Caution  To  Friends  Concerning 
buying  or  keeping  of  Negroes.  [Netn  York,  William  Bradford, 
1693]. 

The  First  Abolition  Tract  in  British  America.  Although  George 
Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  urged  that  Quakers  not  own  slaves, 
the  practice  was  common  among  the  first  settlers  of  Pennsylvania  who  usually 
kept  them  as  house  servants.  In  this  tract  the  practice  is  questioned  by  a  splinter 
group  called  “Christian  Quakers”  led  by  George  Keith,  who  aspired  to  succeed 
Fox  as  the  leader  of  the  Society.  This  early  plea  to  the  Philadelphia  Quakers  was 
to  go  unheeded  for  a  good  part  of  the  next  century.  The  pamphlet  has  the  added 
distinction  of  having  been  printed  in  New  York  during  the  first  year  that  a  press 
was  established  there.  The  printer,  William  Bradford,  who  had  first  set  up  busi- 
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ness  in  Philadelphia  in  1685,  had  offended  the  assembly  and  was  forced  to  move 
to  New  York  in  1693.  The  only  recorded  complete  copy  is  in  the  Friends  Ref¬ 
erence  Library,  London.  There  was  also  an  imperfect  copy  sold  at  the  James  G. 
Barnwell  Sale  in  Philadelphia,  13  July  1921. 

REFERENCES :  Evans636;  W.  Eames,  “TheFirst  Year  of  Printing  in  New  York’’ 
in  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  1928,  2:1-24,  no.  23. 

61  JO AO  FERREIRA  DA  ROSA.  Trattado  Unico  Da  Con- 
stitui^am  Pestilencial  De  Pernambuco.  Lisbon,  Miguel  Manescal, 
1694, 

The  First  Medical  Description  of  a  Yellow  Fever  Epidemic. 
Of  all  the  diseases  associated  with  the  New  World,  yellow  fever  was  probably 
the  most  devastating.  While  there  is  disagreement  as  to  whether  it  was  of  native 
origin  or  imported  from  Africa,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  America  has  been  the 
scene  of  its  most  spectacular  outbreaks.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  appeared  in 
Santo  Domingo  as  early  as  1496,  but  the  outbreak  in  Vera  Cruz  in  1648  is  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  as  the  first  positively-identified  yellow  fever  epidemic.  The  re¬ 
porting  of  those  and  later  occurrences  was  not  done  by  trained  physicians.  It 
wasn’t  until  an  epidemic  in  Brazil  in  1686  that  we  have  the  first  clinical  descrip¬ 
tions,  of  which  there  were  two:  Miguel  Dias  Pimenta’s  Noticias  Do  Que  He  O 
Achaque  Do  Bicho,  Lisbon,  1707,  and  the  earlier  one  listed  above  by  Ferreira  da 
Rosa.  It  is  “a  classic  of  tropical  medicine  giving  the  first  account  of  yellow  fever 
by  a  European  physician,  with  a  description  of  the  first  autopsy  in  a  case.” 

REFERENCES :  Borba  de  Moraes  2:216;  A.  A.  MoU,  Aesculapius  in  Latin  America, 
Philadelphia,  1944,  pp.  71,  159,  179-180,  517. 

62  SAMUEL  COPENS.  A  Prospect  of  Bridge  Town  in  Bar¬ 

bados.  1695.  [London,  ca,  idpi].  Engraved  view  by  Johannes 
Kip,  on  three  sheets  47  173/g  inches. 

The  First  Large  Panoramic  View  of  an  English  Colony  in 
America.  Among  the  most  perishable  printed  Americana  are  the  large  pan¬ 
oramic  views  of  colonial  towns.  Their  very  size  made  their  survival  difficult. 
This  one  of  Bridgetown  was  executed  by  a  Dutch  artist  showing  the  settlement 
after  it  had  been  well  estabHshed  and  was  a  flourishing  colonial  center. 

references:  Handler,  p.  15;  Carl  and  Roberta  Bridenbaugh,  No  Peace  Beyond 
the  Line,  New  York,  1972,  plate  11. 
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63  JONATHAN  DICKINSON.  God’s  Protecting  Provi¬ 
dence  Man’s  Surest  Help  And  Defence  In  the  times  Of  the 
greatest  Difficulty  and  most  Imminent  danger;  Evidenced  in 
the  Remarkable  Deliverance  Of  divers  Persons,  From  the  de¬ 
vouring  Waves  of  the  Sea,  amongst  which  they  Suffered  Ship- 
wrack.  And  also  From  the  more  cruelly  devouring  jawes  of 
the  inhumane  Canibals  of  Florida.  Philadelphia,  Reinier  Jansen, 
i6gg. 

The  First  Indian  Captivity  Relating  to  the  Southern  Colonies. 
There  were  earlier  personal  narratives  of  people  captured  by  the  Southern  In¬ 
dians,  the  most  notable  being  that  of  Captain  John  Smith.  This,  however,  is  the 
first  from  the  Southern  Colonies  in  the  new  genre  called  “Indian  Captivities” 
(see  number  52).  Its  popularity  ranks  with  that  of  Mary  Rowlandson’s,  going 
through  a  total  of  twenty-four  editions.  Dickinson,  a  Quaker  merchant  from 
Jamaica,  was  wrecked  with  his  wife,  six-month-old  son,  and  twenty  other  pas¬ 
sengers  near  what  is  today  West  Palm  Beach.  After  being  stripped  by  the  In¬ 
dians  they  were  allowed  to  make  their  way  to  St.  Augustine.  There  the  Span¬ 
iards  befriended  them  and  sent  them  on  to  Philadelphia.  This  also  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  first  book  from  the  press  of  Reinier  Jansen,  who  reestab¬ 
lished  printing  in  Philadelphia  in  1699  following  Bradford’s  departure  in  1693 
(see  number  60). 

references:  Evans  863;  Vail  281;  Riewald  1. 


64  COTTON  MATHER.  Family  Religion  Excited  and  As¬ 
sisted.  Boston,  170^. 

The  Most  Widely  Reprinted  Work  of  Cotton  Mather  During 
His  Lifetime.  In  his  Diary,  Mather  says  this  was  intended  to  encourage  “house¬ 
hold  piety.”  Further  on,  he  continues,  “I  printed  a  thousand  of  them.  These  I 
bound  up  in  Bundles  that  had  convenient  Parcels  in  them;  and  printed  a  short 
Letter  to  be  added  unto  each  of  the  Bundles;  entreating  the  Person,  whose 
Name  I  inserted  with  my  pen,  to  find  out  what  prayerless  Families  there  may  be 
in  the  Town  .  .  .  and  to  lodge  these  Essays  of  Piety  in  them.”  It  was  reprinted 
eight  times  during  the  next  four  decades.  There  is  no  recorded  copy  of  this  the 
first  edition. 

reference:  Holmes  Cotton  Mather  127A. 
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65  JEAN  EUSfeBE  NIEREMBERG.  Dela  Diferencia  En- 
trelo  Temporal  Yeterno  Crisol  De  Desengafios.  .  .  .  [Para- 
gifciy],  Impresso  en  las  Doctrinas,  170^, 

The  First  Book  Printed  in  the  Jesuit  “Reductions”  of  Par¬ 
aguay.  During  the  colonial  period  the  Society  of  Jesus  founded,  in  the  nations 
we  know  today  as  Paraguay  and  Uraguay,  a  system  of  missions  designed  to 
teach  the  Indians  farming  and  ranching,  and  to  protect  them  from  exploitation 
in  mines  or  on  plantations.  Some  of  these  missions,  known  as  Reductions,  also 
had  printing  presses.  The  Indians  were  taught  how  to  print  books  and  to  per¬ 
form  all  the  other  necessary  preparations  such  as  casting  type,  making  paper, 
and  doing  engravings  and  woodcuts.  All  these  skills  were  combined  by  the 
Indians  in  making  this,  the  first  book  to  come  from  the  Reductions.  It  contains 
five  hundred  folio  pages  of  Indian-language  text  and  is  ornamented  by  forty- 
three  engravings  by  an  Indian  artist. 

reference:  Furlong  3. 

66  SAMUELFRITZ.El  Gran  Rio  Maranon,  o  Amazonas  Con 
la  Mission  de  la  Compania  de  lesvs.  Quito,  1707.  Engraved  map. 

The  First  Accurate  Printed  Map  of  the  Amazon  River.  Samuel 
Fritz  was  a  Bohemian  Jesuit  who  worked  among  the  Indians  of  the  upper 
Amazon  Basin  from  1686  to  1724.  During  eighteen  of  those  years  he  travelled 
through  many  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  river  and  on  at  least  one  occasion 
journeyed  to  its  mouth.  The  many  sketch  maps  which  he  made  on  these  trips 
were  the  basis  of  this  most  accurate  rendition  of  the  area  up  to  that  time.  Its 
printing  and  publication  presents  something  of  a  mystery.  The  cartouche  quite 
clearly  reads  “sculpebat  Quiti  Anno  1707.”  The  earliest  record  we  have  of  any 
printing  in  Quito  is  in  1760.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  copper  plate  was  both 
engraved  and  printed  in  Quito,  whether  the  engraving  was  done  there  and  the 
plate  sent  back  to  Spain  to  be  printed,  or  whether  the  whole  thing  was  done  in 
Spain  and  the  inscription  is  inaccurate. 

references:  Medina  Quito,  pp.  v-xii;  G.  Edmundson,  of  the  Travels 

and  Labours  of  Father  Sanniel  Fritz,  London,  1922,  pp.  148-149  {The  Hakluyt 
Society,  Second  Series,  vol.  51). 
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67  FRANCISCO  GONZALEZ  DEL  ALAMO.  Diser- 
tacion  medica  sobre  que  las  carnes  de  cerdo  son  saludables  en 
las  Islas  de  Barlovento.  Habana,  lyoy. 

The  First  Book  Printed  in  Cuba. The  cult  ofthe‘Tirst  book  printed  in” 
can  be  carried  too  far.  In  many  cases  the  book  itself  is  of  httle  interest.  During 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  first  books  to  be  printed  in  the 
American  towns,  cities,  and  counties  were  religious  texts  or  ephemeral  publica¬ 
tions.  When  we  come  to  Cuba,  however,  we  have  something  different.  The 
first  book  is  a  secular  one.  Not  only  is  it  a  medical  work  but  it  is  by  a  native 
Cuban  and  not  a  reprint  of  a  European  text. 

reference:  Medina  Habana  i. 


68  [GIOVANNI  ANTONIO  ANDREONI].  Cultura  e 
Opulencia  do  Brasil  For  Suas  Drogas,  E  Minas.  Lisbon,  Na 
Officina  Real  Deslandesiana,  lyii. 

The  Exploitation  of  Brazil  Begins.  Portugal  was  the  last  of  the 
European  countries  to  exploit  the  riches  of  her  New  World  empire.  By  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  she  had  been  driven  out  of  the  East  Indies  by  Eng¬ 
land  and  Holland.  At  that  time,  the  prospects  for  wealth  in  Brazil  had  never 
looked  brighter.  Rich  mines  had  been  discovered  in  the  interior  in  1695  and  her 
sugar  was  considered  better  than  the  English  or  French  West  Indian  varieties. 
This  extraordinarily  detailed  book  describing  Brazil’s  bounty  of  gold,  sugar, 
and  tobacco  appeared  in  Lisbon  to  encourage  emigration  and  exploitation  of  the 
great  untapped  wealth.  Although  it  was  published  with  the  proper  license,  court 
officials  were  mortified  to  find  such  vital  information  put  so  easily  into  the  hands 
of  the  nation’s  enemies.  In  the  same  year,  the  French  had  sacked  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  book  was  suppressed  and  never  reprinted  again  until  after  the  independence 
of  Brazil  in  1822. 

reference:  Borba  de  Moraes  1:33-34. 


69  SEBASTIAO  MONTEIRO  DA  VIDE.  Constitui^oens 
Primeyras  do  Arcebispado  da  Bahia  feytas,  &  ordenadas  pelo 
illustrissimo  c  reverendissimo  senhor  D.  Sebastiao  Monteyro 
da  Vide.  Lisbon,  Pascoal  da  Sylva,  1719. 
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TheFirst  Ecclesiastical  Legal  Code  for  Portuguese  America. 
Fundamental  to  the  founding  of  colonies  in  the  New  World  was  the  creation  of 
a  religious  code  for  the  management  of  Church  affairs.  The  best  known  in  this 
country  was  the  one  for  Massachusetts,  A  Platform  of  Church  Discipline,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1649.  Roman  Catholic  America  had  its  counterpart  in  the  “Episcopal 
constitutions”  drawn  up  for  the  governing  of  bishoprics,  and  the  earliest  of  these 
was  published  in  Mexico  in  1556.  The  first  Portuguese  bishopric  in  America  was 
Bahia,  and  these  ordinances  drawn  up  at  the  first  synod  in  Bahia  and  promulgated 
by  the  Bishop  served  as  the  legal  code  for  all  the  dioceses  in  Brazil  until  well 
into  the  nineteenth  century. 

reference:  Borba  de  Moraes  2:358. 


70  WILLIAM  BURGIS.  A  South  Prospect  of  ye  Flourishing 
City  of  New  York  in  the  Province  of  New  York  in  America. 
London  [ca.  iy2i].  Four  engraved  sheets  77x203^  inches. 

The  First  Large  Panoramic  View  of  a  City  in  British  North 
America.  William  Burgis,  an  English  draftsman,  arrived  in  New  York  about 
1718.  Soon  thereafter  he  executed  the  drawing  for  this  view  from  Brookl^m 
Heights,  which  was  then  sent  back  to  England  where  it  was  engraved  and  pub¬ 
lished  with  a  London  imprint.  The  first  notice  of  its  publication,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  of  13-20  February  1721/22.  A  reissue  of  a 
revised  version  of  the  plate  appeared  in  London  in  1746. 

references:  I.  N.  P.  Stokes  Iconography  1:239-251,  plate  25;  R.  B.  Holman, 
“William  Burgess,”  in  Boston  Prints  and  Printmakers,  i6yo-iyjj,  Boston  [1973], 
pp.  59-62,  77. 


71  TFIOMAS  WALTER.  The  Grounds  and  Rules  ofMusick 
Explained.  Boston,  James  Franklin  for  Samuel  Gerrish,  1721. 

The  First  Engraved  Music  to  Be  Printed  in  the  British  Col¬ 
onies.  The  author,  a  grandson  of  Increase  Mather  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  was  both  a  successful  clergyman  and  an  able  musician.  This  book,  con¬ 
taining  the  endorsement  of  fifteen  leading  Bostonians  of  the  day,  explains  the 
rules  for  reading  music.  The  engraved  music  for  favorite  hymn  tunes  is  “in 
modern  musical  notation,  the  first  time,  apparently,  that  the  modern  system 
was  used  in  the  colonies.”  The  book  was  extremely  popular,  going  through  five 
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subsequent  editions.  The  Library  has  an  unrecorded  printed  subscription  form 
announcing  the  publication  of  this,  the  first  edition. 

references:  Evans  2303;  C.  K.  Shipton,  Sibley's  Harvard  Graduates,  Boston, 
1942,  6:22;  M.  B.  Jones,  “Bibliographical  Notes  on  Thomas  Walter’s  ‘Grounds 
and  Rules  of  Musick’  ”  in  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  New 
Series,  1932,  42:235-246. 

72  CYPRIAN  SOUTHACK.  The  New  England  Coasting 
Pilot  From  Sandy  Point  of  New  York,  unto  Cape  Canso  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Part  of  Island  Breton.  With  The  Courses 
and  Distances  from  Place  to  Place,  and  Towns  on  the  Sea- 
Board;  Harbours,  Bays,  Islands,  Roads,  Rocks,  Sands:  The 
Setting  and  Flowing  of  Tides  and  Currents;  with  several  other 
Directions  of  great  Advantage  to  this  Part  of  Navigation  in 
North- America.  [Boston,  ca.  1723-1^34]. 

The  First  Marine  Atlas  Published  in  America.  For  almost  twenty- 
five  years  between  1690  and  1714,  Cyprian  Southack,  acting  both  as  a  privateer 
and  naval  officer,  commanded  vessels  sailing  off  the  New  England  coast.  During 
that  time  he  carried  out  a  large  number  of  surveys  of  the  coastline.  The  culmi¬ 
nation  of  his  work  was  his  Coasting  Pilot.  Its  publication  is  somewhat  confused. 
In  1716  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  approved  Southack’s  re¬ 
quest  that  a  map  be  engraved  at  public  expense.  In  1718  it  was  announced  that 
the  making  of  this  map  was  completed,  and  sometime  after  that  it  was  sent  to 
England  to  be  engraved.  A  letter  from  London  in  1723  indicates  that  the  en¬ 
graving  had  not  then  been  completed,  while  an  advertisement  in  the  Boston 
Gazette  in  1729  states  that  the  sheets  had  been  received.  However,  the  title  pages 
of  two  of  the  surviving  copies  have  been  altered  in  manuscript  to  indicate  that 
the  atlas  includes  all  of  Cape  Breton  Island  and  the  harbor  of  Louisbourg. 
Added  to  these  copies  is  an  inset  map  of  Louisbourg  which  is  dated  1733.  It  is 
assumed  therefore  that  there  were  at  least  two  editions,  one  issued  sometime 
after  1723  but  no  later  than  1729,  and  another  in  1733  or  thereafter.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  the  title  page  and  two  pages  of  text  were  printed  in  London  or 
Boston.  In  any  case,  this  pioneer  work  was  published  in  Boston,  even  if  the 
actual  printing  took  place  in  England. 

reference:  Clara  E.  Le  Gear,  “The  New  England  Coasting  Pilot  of  Cyprian 
Southack”  in  Imago  Mundi,  1954,  11:137-144. 
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73  WILLIAM  BURGIS.  A  South  East  View  of  Ye  Great 
Town  of  Boston  in  New  England  in  America.  Boston,  William 
Price  [1723].  Three  engraved  sheets  50^X21  inches. 

The  Earliest  of  the  Large  Panoramic  Views  of  Boston.  After 
completing  the  New  York  view  (see  number  70),  Burgis  moved  on  to  Boston 
and  in  1722  advertised  a  proposed  view  from  the  northeast  on  Noddles  Island, 
approximately  at  the  point  where  today  the  Sumner  and  Callahan  Tunnels  enter 
East  Boston.  There  may  not  have  been  enough  subscribers,  for  there  is  no  view 
known  today  that  can  be  positively  identified  as  the  one  advertised.  A  small, 
undated  view  from  Noddles  Island  in  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  may  be  the  one 
or  may  be  a  derivative  of  it.  The  next  year  Burgis  tried  again  with  a  southeast 
view,  done  from  Castle  Island.  This  time  he  had  more  success,  perhaps  because 
the  vantage  point  provided  a  better  panoramic  effect.  In  any  case,  the  drawing 
was  sent  to  London  to  be  engraved  and  the  sheets  were  returned  to  Boston  to 
be  published  in  1725.  The  only  recorded  copy  of  the  first  state  of  the  plate  is 
in  the  Stokes  Collection  in  the  New  York  Public  Library.  There  are  two  known 
revisions  of  the  plate  dating  from  1736  and  1743. 

REFERENCES !  J.  W.  Reps,  “Boston  by  Bostonians,”  and  R.  B.  Holman,  “Wil¬ 
liam  Burgess,”  in  Boston  Prints  and  Printmakers,  i6yo-i7j^,  Boston  [1973],  pp. 
33-45,  62-63,  78;  Stokes  and  Haskell,  pp.  20-21. 

74  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN.  A  Modest  Enquiry  into  The 
Nature  and  Necessity  of  a  Paper-Currency.  Philadelphia,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  lyzg, 

Franklin  as  Author  and  Printer.  The  first  published  writing  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  of  which  we  can  be  sure  is  the  “Silence  Dogood”  series  which 
began  in  1722  in  the  newspaper  published  in  Boston  by  his  brother,  James 
Franklin.  When  Franklin  went  to  London  to  learn  his  trade,  he  composed, 
printed,  and  privately  published  in  1725  the  anonymous  pamphlet  A  Dissertation 
on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  Pleasure  and  Pain.  After  his  return  to  Philadelphia  he 
established  himself  at  “The  New  Printing-Office,  near  Market”  and  embarked 
upon  the  career  which  was  to  make  him  the  leading  American  of  his  time.  In 
this  same  year  he  wrote,  printed,  and  offered  for  sale  this  tract  on  a  subject  which 
was  to  hold  the  attention  of  many  American  colonists  for  years  to  come. 

reference:  Evans  3165. 
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75  JONATHAN  EDWARDS.  God  Glorified  in  the  Work 
of  Redemption,  By  the  Greatness  of  Man’s  Dependence  upon 
Him,  in  the  Whole  of  it.  A  Sermon.  .  .  .  Boston,  Samuel  Knee- 
land  and  Timothy  Green  for  Daniel  Henchman,  1731. 

Jonathan  Edwards’s  First  Published  Work.  As  a  dominant  force  in 
the  “Great  Awakening,”  Jonathan  Edwards  might  well  be  called  this  country’s 
first  major  intellectual  figure.  Publishing  twenty-five  separate  works  in  twenty- 
seven  years,  Edwards,  more  than  any  other  American  of  his  time,  recast  the 
moral  and  intellectual  structure  of  American  religion  in  a  way  which  helped 
prepare  for  the  material  and  intellectual  changes  which  were  to  come  during  the 
rest  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  His  influence  on  Hawthorne, 
Melville,  Emerson,  Whitman,  and  later  Henry  Adams  has  been  well  docu¬ 
mented.  From  this  sermon  on,  Edwards’s  writings  exerted  a  continuous  and 
sustained  influence.  Between  1731  and  1859  an  average  of  three  editions  of  one 
or  more  of  his  works  appeared  each  year.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Tract  Society  alone  was  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  over  a  million 
copies  of  his  writings  between  1827  and  1892. 

reference:  T.  H.  Johnson,  The  Printed  Writings  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  Prince¬ 
ton,  1940,  p.  3,  no.  1. 

76  POOR  RICHARD,  1733.  An  Almanack  For  the  Year  of 
Christ  1733,  .  .  .  By  Richard  Saunders,  Philom.  Philadelphia, 
B.  Franklin,  [1732], 

The  First  “Poor  Richard.”  The  significance  of  this  ephemeral  Httle 
pamphlet  needs  no  explanation.  It  began  that  series  of  wise  and  witty  proverbs 
and  aphorisms  which  were  to  be  one  of  Benjamin  Franklin’s  most  enduring 
contributions  to  American  letters.  The  last  “Poor  Richard”  was  for  1758,  the 
year  he  left  for  London  as  the  Agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly.  For  the 
final  appearance  of  the  “sayings  of  Poor  Richard,”  Frankhn  printed  a  compen¬ 
dium  of  one  hundred  proverbs  in  the  form  of  a  speech  by  “a  plain  clean  old 
man,  with  White  locks”  named  Father  Abraham.  Franklin’s  nephew,  Benjamin 
Mecom,  reprinted  this  separately  in  Boston  in  1758  as  Father  Ahrahatns  Speech 
To  a  great  Number  of  People,  at  a  Vendue  of  Merchant-Goods;  Introduced  to  the  Pub- 
lick  by  Poor  Richard.  In  1774  a  London  bookseller  reprinted  Father  Abraham’s 
Speech  as  The  Way  to  Wealth  and  it  was  under  that  title  that  it  became  an  inter¬ 
national  best-seller.  The  only  recorded  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  1733  issue 
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of  the  Almanack  is  in  the  Philip  H.  and  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach  Foundation  in 
Philadelphia.  A  unique  copy  of  a  third  edition  is  in  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania.  No  copy  of  a  second  edition  is  known. 

reference:  Evans  3541. 

77  JEAN  BAPTISTE  DU  HALDE.  Description  Geogra- 
phique  Historique,  Chronologique,  Politique,  Et  Physique  De 
L’Empire  De  La  Chine.  Paris,  173s •  4  vols. 

The  First  Account  of  Bering’s  First  Expedition.  Like  many  other 
great  achievements  of  eighteenth-century  Russia,  the  attempt  to  determine 
whether  Asia  was  separated  from  America  by  water  received  its  impetus  from 
Peter  the  Great.  However,  it  was  not  until  after  his  death  that  the  full  extent  of 
the  continent  was  determined.  In  1725,  Vitus  Bering  set  out  from  St.  Petersburg 
for  Kamchatka,  where  three  and  a  half  years  later  he  built  a  ship  and  sailed  up 
the  straits  which  now  bear  his  name.  In  the  forth  volume  of  this  large  work  is  an 
abbreviated  version  of  his  report  together  with  a  map  showing  his  track.  Al¬ 
though  the  voyage  took  him  well  up  into  the  strait  without  sighting  the  Amer¬ 
ican  mainland,  it  took  a  second  expedition  in  1741  to  estabHsh  the  separation  of 
the  two  continents  to  everybody’s  satisfaction.  Oddly  enough  the  first  printed 
statement  about  the  second  voyage  was  not  a  written  narrative  but  a  map, 
George  Louis  Le  Rouge’s  VAmerique  Suivant  Le  R.  P.  Charlevoix,  Paris  1746, 
on  which  the  results  of  the  second  voyage  are  shown. 

reference:  V.  Lada-Mocarski,  Bibliography  of  Books  on  Alaska  published  before 
1868,  New  Haven,  1968,  p.  20,  no.  2. 

78  JOHN  PETER  ZENGER,  defendant.  A  Brief  Narrative 
of  the  Case  and  Tryal  of  John  Peter  Zenger,  Printer  of  the 
New-York  weekly  Journal.  Neta-York,John  Peter  Zenger,  1736, 

The  Beginning  of  “Freedom  of  the  Press’’  in  America.  As  part  of 
a  long-standing  political  struggle,  the  printer  John  Peter  Zenger  was  imprisoned 
for  having  published  in  his  The  New-York  Weekly  Journal  a  number  of  satires 
and  essays  which  criticized  Governor  WiUiam  Crosby.  The  charge  was  seditious 
hbel.  Under  English  law,  the  question  of  whether  the  thing  published  consti¬ 
tuted  seditious  libel  was  to  be  decided  by  the  judge  as  a  matter  of  law.  The  jury 
was  asked  to  decide  simply  whether  the  accused  had  in  fact  published  it.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  the  Zenger  Case  was  the  brilliant  argument  by  the  Phil- 
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adelphia  lawyer,  Andrew  Hamilton,  to  the  effect  that  law  in  America  differed 
from  the  law  in  England,  that  criticizing  a  colonial  governor  was  different  from 
criticizing  the  King,  and  that  the  jury  had  a  right  to  decide  whether  what  Zenger 
had  published  was  in  fact  true  or  false.  The  jury  was  persuaded  and  Zenger  was 
acquitted,  which  meant  that  they  decided  both  the  law  and  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Although  earlier  historians  wanted  to  date  freedom  of  the  press  in  America  as 
a  legally  recognized  right  from  this  case,  John  Fiske  was  closer  to  the  truth 
when  he  said  that  it  was  “the  law  of  the  future.”  It  was  many  years  before 
American  courts  accepted  Hamilton’s  argument  and  many  more  before  it  was 
accepted  by  English  courts.  Legal  teclinicalities  aside,  however,  the  political 
principles  which  Hamilton  enunciated  began  the  development  of  the  principle 
of  free  press,  which  was  finally  embodied  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

references:  Evans  4107;  S.  N.  Katz,  “Introduction”  to  A  Brief  Narrative  of 
the  Case  and  Trial  offohn  Peter  Zenger,  Cambridge,  1963. 

79  BISHOP  ROBERTS.  To  his  Excellency  James  Glen  Esq, 
Capt.  General,  Governor,  &  Commander  in  Chief  in,  and 
over  his  Majesty’s  Province  of  South  Carolina,  and  Vice  Ad¬ 
miral  within  the  same.  This  Prospect  of  Charles  Town  is  most 
humbly  Inscrib’d.  London,  B.  Roberts  &  W,  H.  Toms,  i73p.  En¬ 
graved  view  55  %xisy,  inches. 

The  First  Large  Engraved  Panoramic  View  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  Bishop  Roberts  and  his  wife  Mary  were  practicing  artists 
in  Charleston  as  early  as  1735.  About  1738  he  executed  the  original  from  which 
this  engraving  was  made.  Having  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  subscriptions 
he  sent  it  off  to  London  to  be  engraved.  The  work  was  done  by  W.  H.  Toms 
who  at  the  same  time  was  working  on  the  Ichnography  of  Charles-Town  at  High 
Water,  London,  1739,  the  first  separately  printed  map  of  Charleston.  Roberts 
and  Toms  apparently  were  in  some  sort  of  partnership  because  both  their  names 
appear  in  the  imprints  of  the  map  and  of  this  view.  Roberts  died  in  October  of 
1739  before  the  prints  had  arrived  back  in  Charleston.  They  were  advertised  for 
sale  by  his  widow  in  February  of  1740.  It  is  a  handsome  east  view  of  the  town 
done  from  Shutes  FoUy  Island  and  shows  the  town  between  the  two  fortifica¬ 
tions,  Granville’s  Bastion  on  the  south  and  Craven’s  Bastion  on  the  north. 

REFERENCES :  Stokes  and  Haskell,  p.  2,  plate  14;  A.  W.  Rutledge,  “Charleston’s 
First  Artistic  Couple”  in  The  Magazine  Antiques,  1947,  52:101-102. 
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80  SAMUEL  MARTIN.  An  Essay  Upon  Plantership,  Hum¬ 
bly  Inscribed  To  all  the  Planters  of  the  British  Sugar-Colonies 
in  America.  Antigua,  T.  Smith,  1730, 

The  Standard  Handbook  for  Operating  a  Sugar  Plantation 
IN  THE  British  West  Indies.  This  pamphlet  has  the  added  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  earliest  things  printed  in  Antigua.  Its  popularity  may  be  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  number  of  times  it  was  reprinted  on  the  island.  The  usual  pattern 
for  works  which  were  first  printed  in  the  colonies  was  to  have  them  more 
widely  circulated  through  London  reprints.  In  this  case  the  demand  in  Antigua 
was  so  great  that  it  was  reprinted  at  least  five  times  by  1785  with  only  two 
London  editions,  1765  and  1773.  The  importance  of  Martin’s  work  is  confirmed 
by  a  revision  and  extension  of  the  book  prepared  in  1774  by  John  Dovaston  who 
acknowledges  the  importance  and  influence  of  Martin’s  work.  Unfortunately, 
the  American  Revolution  interfered  with  publication  and  Dovaston’s  work, 
Agricultura  Americana,  still  remains  in  manuscript. 

reference:  B.  F.  Swan,  “A  Checklist  of  Early  Printing  on  the  Island  of  An¬ 
tigua”  in  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  1956,  50:285-292,  no.  3c. 

81  THE  HOLY  BIBLE.  London,  Baskett  [i.e.,  Boston,  Samuel 
Kneeland  and  Timothy  Green  for  Daniel  Henchman],  ca.  1732, 

The  First  Bible  in  English  to  Be  Printed  in  America.  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  that  patents  to  print  the  scriptures  held  by  English  printers  made 
it  impossible  for  the  English  Bible  to  be  printed  in  America  until  the  War  of 
Independence,  when  Robert  Aitken  of  Philadelphia  produced  his  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  1781  followed  by  the  Old  Testament  in  1782.  However,  behind  this 
assumption  there  has  long  lurked  uncertainty.  In  1810,  Isaiah  Thomas,  one  of 
the  most  successful  printers  and  publishers  of  his  time  and  the  founder  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester,  wrote  in  his  The  History  of  Printing 
in  America  (1810),  volume  i,  page  305: 

The  booksellers  of  this  time  [ca.  1752]  were  enterprising.  Kneeland  and 
Green  printed,  principally  for  Daniel  Henchman,  an  edition  of  the  Bible 
in  small  qto.  ...  It  was  carried  through  the  press  as  privately  as  possible, 
and  had  the  London  imprint  of  the  copy  from  which  it  was  reprinted,  viz. 
“London:  Printed  by  Mark  Baskett,  .  .  .”  in  order  to  prevent  a  prosecu¬ 
tion.  . . .  When  I  was  an  apprentice  [1756-1765],  I  often  heard  those  who 
had  assisted  at  the  case  and  press  in  printing  this  Bible,  make  mention  of 
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the  fact.  The  late  governor  Hancock  was  related  to  Henchman,  and  knew 
the  particulars  of  the  transaction.  He  possessed  a  copy  of  this  impression. 

. . .  The  edition  was  not  large;  I  have  been  informed  that  it  did  not  exceed 
seven  or  eight  hundred  copies. 

Later,  on  page  324,  Thomas  further  complicates  the  story  by  stating  that 
sometime  between  1740  and  1750  the  Boston  firm  of  Rogers  and  Fowle  printed 
an  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  existence  of  some  sort  of  printing  of  the 
scriptures  in  America  before  Robert  Aitken  have  filled  many  pages,  but  none  of 
them  have  conclusively  disposed  of  Isaiah  Thomas’s  rather  detailed  account  of 
what  happened.  At  least  they  have  not  eliminated  the  hope  that  someday  a 
meanly-printed  little  copy  of  the  Bible  or  the  New  Testament  with  a  London 
imprint  will,  in  fact,  turn  out  to  have  been  printed  in  Boston  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

reference:  Evans  6819. 

82  GEORGE  HEAP.  An  East  Prospect  Of  The  City  Of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  taken  by  George  Heap  from  the  Jersey  Shore,  under 
the  Direction  of  Nicholas  Skull  Surveyor  General  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Pennsylvania.  [London],  1734,  Engraved  view  in  four 
sheets  82yg  X2oyg  inches. 

The  First  Engraved  Large  Panoramic  View  of  Philadelphia. 
This  is  the  largest  of  the  four  panoramic  views  of  cities  in  British  North  America 
before  the  American  Revolution.  It  was  inspired  by  Thomas  Penn  who  wanted 
a  portrait  of  his  city  similar  to  those  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Charleston.  The 
artist,  George  Heap,  a  native-born  Philadelphian,  executed  the  drawing  from 
the  New  Jersey  Shore  of  the  Delaware  River.  It  was  so  large  that  it  had  to  be 
taken  to  England  to  be  engraved,  and  in  early  December  of  1752  Heap  sailed  for 
London,  but  before  the  ship  passed  the  Delaware  capes  he  suddenly  died.  The 
drawing  was  brought  back  and  a  relative,  Nicholas  Scull,  took  charge  of  the 
venture.  Because  of  damage  the  original  drawing  had  to  be  recopied  before  it 
was  sent  off  a  second  time.  Two  states  of  the  plate  exist  and,  according  to  the 
records,  a  total  of  750  impressions  were  taken. 

references:  Stokes  and  Haskell,  p.  31,  plate  14;  N.  B.  Wainwright,  “Scull 
and  Heap’s  East  Prospect  of  Philadelphia”  in  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History 
and  Biography,  1949,  73:16-25. 
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83  PETER  WILLIAMSON.  French  and  Indian  cruelty;  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  life  and  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  of 
Peter  Williamson,  a  disbanded  soldier.  York  [England],  N. 
Nickson,  1737. 

The  First  Edition  of  the  Most  Popular  Indian  Captivity.  Like 
the  first  Indian  Captivity  ^see  number  52),  this  story  was  based  on  one  personas 
experiences  during  the  struggle  between  France  and  England  for  the  control  of 
North  America.  Williamson  was  captured  by  the  Indians  early  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  Later  released,  he  joined  the  army  only  to  be  captured  by  the 
French.  In  1756  he  was  sent  to  England  on  exchange  and  there  published  this 
account  of  his  adventures.  Fie  also  exhibited  himself  in  an  Indian  costume  which, 
no  doubt,  played  a  part  in  the  popularity  of  the  book,  which  went  through  at 
least  thirty-eight  printings. 

reference:  Vail  521. 


84  JOHN  HARRISON.  An  Account  of  the  Proceedings,  in 
order  to  the  Discovery  of  the  Longitude  at  Sea.  London,  T. 
&  J.  W.  Pasham,  1763. 

The  Problem  of  Longitude  Solved.  A  new  skill  which  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World  made  necessary  was  the  ability  to  determine  the  longitude  of  a 
ship  that  had  sailed  for  weeks  or  months  out  of  sight  of  land.  The  position  of  the 
North  Star,  a  comparatively  fixed  body  in  relation  to  the  North  Pole,  made  the 
determination  of  latitude  a  simple  matter.  But  the  rotation  of  the  earth  made  it 
impossible  to  do  the  same  thing  in  relation  to  the  equator  or  any  of  the  lines 
parallel  to  it.  Theoretically  there  were  a  number  of  possible  solutions.  It  became 
obvious  that  the  only  method  practical  at  the  time  was  to  compare  the  local 
time  of  a  ship’s  position  with  the  time  at  a  fixed  meridian  on  the  earth.  Observa¬ 
tions  of  the  sun  could  determine  local  time  and  Greenwich,  England,  became 
generally  accepted  as  the  base  from  which  the  comparisons  would  be  made. 
Thus  the  problem  became  a  mechanical  one — to  construct  a  clock  which  would 
keep  accurate  time  when  carried  aboard  ship.  In  1714  the  Board  of  Longitude 
offered  a  prize  of  ^20,000  for  a  practical  solution  to  the  problem.  Finally  in 
1759  the  clockmaker  John  Harrison  produced  a  chronometer  which,  on  a  five- 
month  voyage  to  Barbados  in  1761  and  1762,  varied  only  one  minute  and  sY/2 
seconds,  or  eighteen  miles.  The  conditions  of  the  prize  had  set  the  limits  of 
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accuracy  at  thirty  miles.  This  book  is  Harrison’s  account  of  his  achievement.  It 
was  to  be  eleven  years  before  he  could  persuade  the  Board  to  award  him  the 
prize. 

reference:  Printing  and  the  Mind  of  Man  208. 

85  [JEAN  BAPTISTE  JACQUES  ELIE  DE  BEAU¬ 
MONT].  Reflections  d’un  Etranger  disinteresse  sur  les  Evene- 
ments  actuels  de  TAngleterre.  London,  William  Strahan, 

A  Missing  Franklin  Propaganda  Pamphlet.  During  the  years  in 
which  he  represented  colonial  interests  in  London,  1757-1775,  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  made  extensive  use  of  the  printing  press  to  present  the  American  side  of  the 
growing  conflict  which  led  to  the  American  Revolution.  Much  of  what  he 
wrote  himself  appeared  in  newspapers,  but  he  also  was  responsible  for  seeing 
through  the  press  a  large  number  of  pamphlets  written  by  others.  Many  of  these 
were  printed  by  his  old  friend  William  Strahan  whose  account  books  have  sur¬ 
vived.  The  pamphlet  Usted  here,  the  only  one  in  French,  is  clearly  recorded  as 
having  been  printed  in  October  of  1769  in  an  edition  of  five  hundred  copies  and 
Franklin  is  shown  as  the  person  who  ordered  and  paid  for  it.  No  copy  is  known 
to  have  survived,  although  two  differing  abridged  English  translations  appeared 
in  London  and  Philadelphia  newspapers. 

reference:  V.  Crane,  Benjamin  Franklin  s  Letters  to  the  Press  175^-1775,  Chapel 
Hill,  1950,  p.  xlix. 

86  A  NEW  GENERALL  CHART  for  the  West  Indies  of 
E.  Wright’s  Projection  vul.  Mercators  Chart  [with  the  course 
of  the  Gulf  Stream].  London,  Mount  &  Page  [ca.  i/dp].  I7y4  X 
22  3/^  inches. 

Captain  Folger’s  Chart  of  the  Gulf  Stream  Printed  at  the 
Instigation  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Benjamin  Franklin’s  well-known 
contribution  to  charting  the  Gulf  Stream  divides  into  two  separate  parts.  Here 
we  are  concerned  only  with  the  first.  The  second  involves  the  observations  he 
made  during  his  transatlantic  trips  in  1775,  1776,  and  1785,  the  results  of  which 
were  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  1786, 
2:294-324. 

Franklin  first  became  aware  of  the  Gulf  Stream  in  1768  when  the  British 
government  discovered  that  slower  merchant  vessels  sailing  from  Rhode  Island 
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arrived  in  London  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  faster  packet  ships  which  sailed 
from  New  York  to  Falmouth  in  Cornwall  near  Landes  End.  Franklin  was  in 
London  at  the  time  and  as  Deputy  P ostmaster  General  he  was  consulted  by  the 
authoiities.  It  happened  that  a  kinsman,  Captain  Timothy  Folger  of  Nantucket, 
was  also  in  London  and  told  Franklin  of  the  broad  current  of  warm  water  which 
flowed  northward  up  the  North  American  coast  and  out  into  the  Atlantic.  In  a 
letter  written  in  October  of  1768  to  Anthony  Todd,  the  Secretary  of  the  Post 
Office,  Franklin  says.  At  my  request  Captain  Folger  hath  been  so  obliging  as  to 
mark  for  me  on  a  Chart,  the  Dimentions  Course  and  Swiftness  of  the  Stream  . . . 
and  to  give  me  withall  some  W^ritten  directions.  ...  I  send  them  to  you  that  if 
their  Lordships  should  think  fit,  so  much  of  the  Chart  as  is  contain’d  within  the 
red  Lines  may  be  engraved  and  printed,  together  with  the  remarks  at  the  Charge 
of  the  Office;  or  at  least  that  Manuscript  copies  may  be  made  of  the  Same  for  the 
use  of  the  Packets.”  Several  years  later  in  his  communication  to  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  Franklin  expands  on  this  and  says,  “I  procured  it  to  be 
engraved  by  order  from  the  general  post  office,  on  the  old  chart  of  the  Atlantic, 
at  Mount  and  Page’s,  Tower-hill;  and  copies  sent  down  to  Falmouth  for  the 
captains  of  the  packets,  who  slighted  it  however.” 

On  the  basis  of  this  second  statement  collectors  have  long  searched  for  a  Mount 
and  Page  map  with  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  engraved  on  it.  The  map 
which  seems  to  be  the  most  likely  candidate  is  one  with  the  above  title  which  is 
to  be  found  in  all  the  editions  of  The  English  Pilot.  The  Fourth  Book^  published 
between  1721  and  1794  (see  number  57).  Despite  its  title,  it  is  in  fact  a  map  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  bulge  of  South  America  to  the  northern  tip  of  Ireland 
and  from  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Europe  to  the  east  coast  of  Mexico.  On  the 
basis  of  the  copies  at  Brown  University  it  has  been  possible  to  establish  that 
between  the  editions  of  1748  and  1749  Mount  and  Page  had  the  map  completely 
reengraved  on  a  new  plate.  Thus,  Franklin  could  well  have  been  referring  to  the 
earlier  plate  when  he  spoke  of  “the  old  chart  of  the  Atlantic,  at  Mount  and 
Page’s,  Tower-hill.”  The  practice  of  keeping  the  copper  plates  of  out-of-date 
maps  is  too  well  documented  to  doubt  that  Mount  and  Page  still  could  have  had 
the  old  engraving  in  their  shop  as  late  as  1769.  It  would  have  been  perfectly 
reasonable  for  them  to  have  used  it  for  Folger’s  Gulf  Stream.  It  is  unlikely  that 
they  would  have  put  the  engraving  on  the  face  of  the  new  plate  which  was 
needed  for  future  editions  of  the  English  Pilot.  The  two  plates  can  be  easily 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  on  the  earlier  one  the  cartouche  is  a  straight-sided 
rectangle  with  a  simple  border,  while  the  later  one  has  elaborate  scroll  borders 
decorated  with  flowers. 
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In  his  communication  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  Alphonsus  Le  Roy,  dated  August  1785,  Franklin  goes  on  to 
say  of  the  map,  .  .  but  it  is  since  printed  in  France,  of  which  edition  I  hereto 
annex  a  copy.”  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  untitled  and  undated  map, 
bearing  a  long  note  entitled  Remarqiies  Sur  la  Navigation  de  Terre-Neuve  a  New- 
York  afn  d’eviter  les  Courants  et  las  bas-fonds  au  Stid  de  Nantucket  et  du  Banc  de 
George,  printed  in  Paris  by  Le  Rouge  is  the  one  to  which  he  referred.  It  is,  in 
general,  like  the  Mount  and  Page  map  but  not  a  direct  copy  because  Le  Rouge 
includes  more  details  of  the  coastline  and  more  place  names.  Interestingly 
enough,  it  uses  for  the  prime  meridian,  the  Lizard  off  Land's  End  as  does  the 
old  Mount  and  Page  map  first  engraved  in  1721.  Most  important,  the  course  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  is  shown  as  it  was  described  by  Folger.  In  1935,  Mr.  Franklin 
Bache,  a  direct  descendant  of  Franklin,  presented  a  copy  of  this  French  map  to 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

There  are  other  hypotheses  which  can  be  offered  on  the  basis  of  the  above 
evidence.  It  is  possible  that  no  engraving  was  ever  done  and  that  instead  the 
few  copies  needed  for  the  captains  of  the  packets  were  made  up  as  manuscript 
copies,  as  Franklin  had  suggested  in  1768.  Still  another  possibility  is  that  the 
earlier  Mount  and  Page  plate  was  used,  but  Folger’s  information  was  added  to 
a  few  copies  in  manuscript.  Both  of  these  theories  assume  that  Franklin’s  mem¬ 
ory  was  at  fault  when  he  made  his  communication  to  the  American  Philosoph¬ 
ical  Society  in  1786.  To  make  this  assumption  we  must  discount  the  precise 
information  which  he,  a  printer,  gave  about  the  printing  of  the  map.  We  must 
also  assume  that  in  communicating  to  the  learned  society,  which  he  helped 
found,  he  was  willing  to  rely  solely  on  a  distant  recollection,  and,  finally,  that  at 
the  age  of  eighty  his  mental  faculties  had  become  impaired  to  the  point  where  he 
could  recall  an  event  which  in  point  of  fact  never  occurred.  Nothing  in  his  last 
years  suggests  that  Benjamin  Franklin’s  intellectual  capacity  went  into  a  decline. 
Indeed,  in  the  following  year  he  was  to  participate  in  writing  the  Constitution. 

references:  The  Papers  of  Benjamin  Franklhi,  New  Haven,  1972,  15:246-248; 
C.  Verner,  Bibliographical  Note”  (see  number  57). 


87  PAUL  REVERE.  A  View  Of  Part  Of  The  Town  Of  Bos¬ 
ton  In  New-England  And  British  Ships  Of  War  Landing  Their 
Troops!  1768.  Boston,  Paul  Revere  [ippoj.  Colored  engraving 
9y4  X 15  3^  inches. 
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Paul  Revere’s  Largest  and  Most  Handsome  Engraving.  Of  the 
more  than  seventy  engravings  known  to  have  been  executed  by  Paul  Revere, 
this  is  by  far  the  most  attractive  although  perhaps  not  the  best  known.  Always 
alert  to  controversial  subjects,  Revere  had  produced  a  number  of  political  car¬ 
toons,  and  on  28  March  1770  his  celebrated  view  of  the  Boston  Massacre.  Just 
two  and  a  half  weeks  later  he  offered  for  sale  this  panoramic  view  of  Boston 
depicting  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops,  the  event  which  precipitated  the  chain 
of  events  which  ended  in  the  Massacre.  The  engraving  shows  the  city  from  the 
head  of  Long  Wharf  from  which  the  Redcoats  are  marching  northward  into  the 
town.  Revere  was  not  noted  for  scrupulousness  when  it  came  to  making  en¬ 
gravings.  The  Massacre  print  had  been  taken  from  the  work  of  another  Boston 
engraver,  Henry  Pelham.  In  the  case  of  this  view  the  origins  are  obscure.  Two 
months  earlier  Revere  had  executed  as  a  cover  for  Edes&  GUT s  North- American 
Almanack  and  Massachusetts  Register  For  the  Year  lyyo  a  small  woodcut  which 
bore  the  title  A  Prospective  View  of  the  Town  o/Boston^  the  Capital  ofNew-Eng- 
land,  and  Landing  of  Troops  in  the  Year  1768.  Both  that  and  the  print  listed  above 
are  reminiscent  of  the  Burgis  view  of  1722  (see  number  73). 

reference:  C.  S.  Brigham,  Paul  Revere" s  Engravings,  Worcester,  1954,  pp. 

58-64. 

88  BERNARD  ROMANS.  Part  of  the  Province  of  East  Flor¬ 
ida.  [New  York,  1774],  Two  engraved  maps  241^x87  and 
5774  X  66  inches. 

The  First  Printed  Detailed  Survey  of  Florida.  Spain,  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris  of  1763,  ceded  Florida  to  Great  Britain.  Between  1766  and  1773,  Ber¬ 
nard  Romans,  an  army  officer,  civil  engineer,  naturalist,  and  cartographer,  sur¬ 
veyed  its  entire  coastline.  Two  years  later  he  advertised  for  sale  the  book  A 
Concise  Natural  History  of  East  and  West  Florida  .  .  .  Illustrated  with  twelve  Copper 
Plates,  And  two  whole  Sheet  Maps,  New  York,  1775.  It  was  intended  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  above  “two  whole  Sheets”  which  had  been  published  the  year  before. 
Despite  the  title  the  two  maps  include  all  of  what  we  know  today  as  Florida,  the 
Gulf  Coast  as  far  west  as  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  Bahama 
Islands.  Romans  himself  was  not  an  engraver  and  there  is  evidence  that  he  turned 
to  both  Paul  Revere  and  Abel  Buell  (see  numbers  87,  95)  for  assistance.  The 
very  large  scale  on  which  the  work  was  done  makes  this  one  of  the  most  ambi¬ 
tious  and  detailed  mappings  of  a  British  colony  in  North  America.  At  the  Streeter 
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Sale,  in  1967,  the  Library  acquired  a  Romans  manuscript  map  of  a  part  of 
Florida  which  may  have  been  one  of  the  preliminary  studies. 

REFERENCES :  Wheat  and  Brun  621  and  622;  P.  L.  Philips,  Notes  on  the  Life  and 
Works  o  f  Bernard  Romans,  Deland,  Florida,  1924. 

89  AMOS  DOOLITTLE.  The  Battle  Of  Lexington,  April 
19th.  1775,  Plate  L,  Plate  II  A  View  Of  The  Town  Of  Con¬ 
cord.,  Plate  III.  The  Engagement  At  The  North  Bridge  In 
Concord.,  Plate  IV  A  View  Of  The  South  Part  Of  Lexington. 
[Neii^  Haven,  Amos  Doolittle,  1775]-  Four  engraved  views  13  X 
173.^  inches. 

The  First  Pictures  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 
On  the  day  following  the  battle  two  Connecticut  soldiers,  Ralph  Earle  and 
Amos  Doolittle,  visited  the  scene.  Earle  was  an  artist,  and  the  four  views  he 
drew  on  the  spot  he  peopled  with  British  soldiers  and  militiamen,  presumably 
on  the  basis  of  information  from  eyewitnesses.  Amos  Doolittle  then  engraved 
the  plates  and  advertised  them  for  sale  on  13  December  1775.  In  addition  to 
being  extremely  attractive  prints  and  an  important  record  of  the  beginning  of 
the  American  Revolution  they  are  an  early  example  of  American  pictorial  re¬ 
porting. 

reference:  Stokes  and  Haskell,  pp.  45-46. 


90  [C  FI  ARLES  INGLIS].  The  Deceiver  Unmasked;  Or, 
Loyalty  And  Interest  United:  In  Answer  To  A  Pamphlet 
Entitled  Common  Sense.  By  a  Loyal  American.  Neiv  York, 
Samuel  Loudon,  1 776. 

The  Ablest  Response  to  Thomas  Paine’s  Common  Sense.  It  was 
Moses  Coit  Tyler,  the  pioneer  in  the  study  of  American  literature,  who  pointed 
out  that  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  True  Interest  of  America  Stated,  Philadelphia, 
1776,  by  Charles  Inglis,  a  New  York  clergyman,  was  the  most  effective  of  all  the 
various  attempts  to  combat  the  enormous  influence  of  Paine’s  Common  Sense. 
Paine  openly  advocated  independence  and  his  pamphlet  was  a  best-seller  with 
twenty-five  editions  within  one  year.  What  Tyler  did  not  know  was  that  Inglis’s 
pamphlet  had  appeared  earlier  in  New  York  under  the  above  title  and  that  the 
Philadelphia  printing  was  a  toned-down  version  of  what  he  had  originally  in- 
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tended  to  say.  The  Deceiver  Unmasked  was  advertised  for  sale  on  i8  March  by 
Samuel  Loudon.  On  19  March  a  mob  wrecked  his  shop  and  destroyed  almost 
all  the  copies.  The  only  complete  one  known  to  have  survived  is  in  the  New- 
York  Historical  Society.  The  American  Philosophical  Society  owns  a  fragment. 

references:  Adams  American  Independence  219a;  M.  C.  Tyler,  The  Literary 
History  of  the  American  Revolution,  New  York,  1897,  1:480. 


91  U.S.  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS.  In  Congress, 
July  4,  1776.  A  Declaration  By  the  Representatives  Of  The 
United  States  Of  America,  In  General  Congress  Assembled. 
Philadelphia,  John  Dunlap  [1776].  Broadside. 

The  Earliest  Appearance  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  copy  of  this  broadside  attached  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Continental  Congress 
in  the  National  Archives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  the  official  record  of  the 
event  that  took  palce  in  Philadelphia  on  4  July  1776.  On  the  evening  of  that  day 
Congress  acted  on  the  resolution  introduced  by  Richard  Henry  Lee  on  7  June, 
“That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  Independent 
States.”  Earlier  drafts  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  written  in  the  hands 
of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  have  survived.  However,  the  actual  doc¬ 
ument  in  its  finished  form,  which  presumably  was  physically  present  in  Con¬ 
gress  HaU  when  the  irrevocable  step  was  taken,  apparently  has  not  survived. 
One  theory  is  that  it  was  carried  that  evening  to  John  Dunlap’s  shop  where  it 
was  used  as  printer’s  copy,  then  mislaid  and  lost.  In  any  case,  when  independence 
was  publicly  declared  from  the  balcony  of  Independence  Hall  on  5  July,  it  was 
a  copy  of  this  Dunlap  printing  which  was  used.  The  great  engrossed  parchment 
which  we  think  of  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  not  authorized  until 
19  July  and  it  was  not  ready  for  the  signatures  of  the  members  of  Congress  until 
August. 

references:  Evans  15155;  M.  J.  Walsh,  “  Contemporary  Broadside  Editions 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence”  in  Harvard  Library  Bulletin,  1949,  3‘3i~43> 
J.  H.  Powell,  The  Books  of  a  New  Nation,  Philadelphia,  1957,  pp.  53~695j* 
Boyd,  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  Washington,  1943. 
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92  JOHNNORMAN.The  Theatre  of  W  ar  in  Nor  th- America, 
with  a  polymetric  table  shewing  the  distances  and  roads  of  the 
principal  places.  Philadelphia,  John  Norman,  1777.  Engraved 
map. 

The  First  Military  Map  of  the  Revolution  Engraved  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  first  American-made  map  on  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  could  follow  the  campaigns  and  battles  of  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution.  Jolm  Norman,  who  had  arrived  from  London  only  three  years  earlier, 
advertised  it  for  sale  in  the  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post  on  10  July  1777.  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  he  used  as  his  model  either  one  of  two  maps  which  had  been  published  in 
London  by  Sayer  and  Bennett,  both  of  which  have  the  title  The  Theatre  of  War 
in  North  America  ivith  the  Roads  and  A  Table  of  the  Distances.  Although  superfi¬ 
cially  alike  the  two  English  maps  are  entirely  different  engravings.  One  is  dated 
March  20th,  1776,  and  the  other  20th  September  1776.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Norman  had  one  of  Sayer  and  Bennett’s  maps  available  to  him  because  one  or 
the  other  of  them  was  advertised  in  the  Pennsylvania  fournal  six  days  after  his 
own  map  had  been  offered  for  sale.  No  copy  is  recorded. 

reference:  Wheat  and  Brun  108. 

93  SAINTE-LUC  DE  LA  CORNE.  Journal  Du  Voyage 
De  M.  Sainte-Luc  De  La  Come,  Ecuyer,  Dans  le  Navire 
r Auguste,  en  fan  1761.  Montreal,  Fleury  Mesplet,  177S, 

The  First  Personal  Narrative  to  Be  Printed  in  Canada.  Print¬ 
ing  was  first  introduced  in  Canada  in  1751.  During  the  next  quarter  of  a  century 
over  three  hundred  books,  pamphlets,  and  broadsides  came  from  various  presses 
in  Halifax,  Quebec,  and  Montreal.  The  vast  majority  of  these  were  government 
documents,  religious  works  of  one  kind  or  another,  schoolbooks,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  reprint  of  a  European  play  or  poem.  This  is  the  first  book  by  a  Canadian 
to  be  printed  and  sold  in  Canada  purely  on  the  basis  of  the  story  it  had  to  tell.  It 
is  the  journal  of  a  French  soldier  who  was  involved  in  a  shipwreck  off  Cape 
Breton  Island  while  being  returned  to  France  at  the  end  of  the  French  and  In¬ 
dian  War.  After  escaping  from  the  wreck  he  walked  overland  back  to  Quebec 
in  the  winter  of  1761-1762,  and  never  returned  to  France. 

reference:  Tremaine  288. 
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94  NOAH  WEBSTER.  A  grammatical  institute,  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  comprising,  an  easy,  concise,  and  systematic 
method  of  education,  designed  for  the  use  of  English  schools 
in  America.  Hartford,  Hudson  &  Goodwin  [1783]. 

The  Beginning  of  the  “American  Language.”  This  is  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  first  book  by  the  man  who  formally  started  the  process  by  which  the 
English  language  in  America  developed  into  something  distinct  and  apart  from 
the  English  language  in  Great  Britain.  Published  in  the  year  in  which  Great 
Britian  recognized  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  it  went  through  240 
printings  before  it  was  superceded  in  1829. 

reference:  Carpenter  1. 

95  ABELBUELL.A  New  And  Correct  Map  Of  The  United 
States  Of  America.  [New  Haven  1784].  Engraved  map  42j^x 
48yg  inches. 

The  First  American  Map  of  the  United  States.  The  name  of  the 
new’  nation  began  to  appear  on  European  maps  soon  after  4  July  1776.  This, 
however,  is  the  first  one  to  have  been  drawn,  engraved,  and  published  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Indeed,  no  proper  map  of  the  United  States  could  have  been  drawn  until 
1783  when  its  boundries  were  finally  determined  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Abel 
Buell  of  Connecticut  was  one  of  the  most  versatile  American  draftsmen  of  his 
time.  He  led  a  long  and  varied  life  as  an  inventor,  silversmith,  type  founder,  and 
engraver,  and  died  in  1822  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  This  map  was  his  most 
ambitious  achievement.  He  advertised  it  for  sale  in  the  Connecticut  Journal  for  3 1 
March  1784,  describing  it  as  “Laid  down  from  the  latest  observations  and  best 
authorities,  agreeable  to  the  peace  of  1783.”  His  pride  in  presenting  the  first  map 
of  the  new  nation  is  quite  explicit.  “As  this  Map  is  the  effect  of  the  compiler’s 
long  and  unwearied  application,  diligence  and  industry, . . .  and  it  being  the  first 
ever  compiled,  engraved  and  finished  by  one  man,  and  an  American,  he  flatters 
himself,  that  every  patriotic  gentleman  and  lover  of  geographical  knowledge, 
will  not  hesitate  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  his  own  country.” 

references:  Wheat  and  Brun  109;  L.  C.  Wroth,  Abel  Buell  of  Connecticut, 
Middletown,  1958,  pp.  73-82. 
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96  U .  S .  C  O  N  S  T I T  U  T I O  N .  We,  The  People  Of  The  United 
States,  In  Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  Jus¬ 
tice,  insure  domestic  Tranquility,  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  promote  the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Bless¬ 
ings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
[Philadelphia,  Johi  Dunlap  and  David  C,  Claypool,  ly  September 
1787].  6  pp. 

The  First  Printing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
OF  America.  The  sequence  of  printings  through  which  the  Constitution 
passed,  on  its  way  to  becoming  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  is  now  reason¬ 
ably  clear.  By  the  end  of  July  of  1787,  the  Delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  had  agreed  on  the  compromises  and  were  ready  to  set  down  their  pro¬ 
posals  on  paper.  On  6  August  the  “Committee  On  Detail”  submitted  its  report 
in  the  form  of  a  draft  which  was  printed  in  a  few  copies  with  wide  margins  for 
the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Convention.  This  was  the  basis  for  further  dis¬ 
cussion  and  refinement  which  in  turn  produced  a  similar  printed  draft  on  13 
September.  The  final  results  were  adopted  on  16  September  and  were  engrossed 
in  the  document  now  in  the  National  Archives.  The  printing  listed  here  took 
place  that  same  day  but  immediately  following  the  engrossing.  In  this  form  it 
was  technically  still  an  administrative  document  to  be  sent  to  the  Continental 
Congress.  However,  the  printers  Dunlap  and  Claypool  used  exactly  the  same 
type  to  print  the  Constitution  in  the  supplement  to  their  Pennsylvania  Packet  for 
19  September.  Almost  immediately,  a  number  of  American  printers  reprinted 
the  text,  thus  giving  it  wide  circulation.  The  Continental  Congress  accepted  the 
document  on  28  September  and  had  it  reprinted,  with  its  endorsement,  in  four 
pages  and  in  this  form  it  was  submitted  to  the  states  for  ratification.  As  in  the 
above  printing,  the  congressional  printing  has  no  imprint. 

references:  Evans  20818;  J.  H.  Powell,  The  Books  of  a  New  Nation,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1957,  pp.  64-69. 
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97  JEAN  PIERRE  BAPTISTE  BLANCHARD.  Journal 

Of  My  Forty-Fifth  Ascention,  Being  The  First  Performed  In 
America,  On  The  Ninth  of  January,  Philadelphia,  Charles 

Cist,  1793, 

The  First  American  Book  on  Aviation.  Already  famous  for  his  ex¬ 
ploits  in  Europe,  Blanchard  made  his  first  American  ascent  in  Philadelphia  from 
the  yard  of  the  Walnut  Street  prison.  George  Washington  was  one  of  the  spec¬ 
tators.  Despite  Blanchard’s  claim,  his  was  not  the  first  balloon  ascent  in  America; 
that  distinction  belongs  to  a  thirteen-year-old  boy  who  was  sent  aloft  by  Peter 
Carnes  in  Baltimore  on  24  June  1784. 

references:  Evans  25207;  Brooke  Hindle,  The  Pursuit  of  Science  in  Revolu¬ 
tionary  America  Chapel  HiU,  1956. 

98  LA  DECLARATION  des  droits  de  Fhomme  et  du  citoyen, 
translated  into  Spanish  with  a  commentary,  and  published  by 
Antonio  Narino,  Bogota,  1794. 

The  First  Document  of  the  French  Revolution  to  Have  Been 
Printed  in  Latin  America.  Although  feelings  of  national  identity  had 
been  germinating  among  the  Creoles  of  Latin  America  throughout  much  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  was  the  French  Revolution  rather  than  the  American 
which  was  responsible  for  the  final  eruption.  The  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  and  of  Citizens  adopted  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1789  was  a  funda¬ 
mental  document  of  the  Revolution.  Five  years  later,  a  leading  citizen  of  Bo¬ 
gota,  Antonio  Narino,  attempted  to  introduce  his  fellow  countrymen  to  the 
Declaration  by  translating  it  and  printing  it  on  his  own  printing  press.  He  was 
immediately  arrested  and  tried.  In  his  defense  he  stated  that  of  the  one  hundred 
copies  printed  he  had  sold  one,  given  another  away,  and  burned  aU  the  rest.  He 
reprinted  it  in  1811  and  may  have  worked  from  one  of  his  originals,  but  none 
are  recorded  as  having  survived. 

references:  Medina  Bogota  19;  T.  Blossom,  Narino,  Hero  of  Colombian  In¬ 
dependence,  Tucson  [1967]. 

99  THOMAS  TRUXTUN.  Instructions,  Signals,  and  Ex¬ 
planations,  OfFcred  for  the  United  States  Fleet.  BaJtiiiwrc,  J. 
Hayes,  1797. 


The  First  Signal  Book  for  the  United  States  Navy  to  Have 
Been  Printed.  Commodore  Truxtun  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Father 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  Many  of  the  officers  who  served  under  him  on  the 
frigate  Constellation  during  the  Naval  War  with  France,  1798-1800,  were  to 
become  heroes  of  the  Barbary  Wars  and  the  War  of  1812,  and  later  play  domi¬ 
nant  roles  in  the  reorganizing  of  the  Navy.  Truxtun’s  best-known  work,  based 
on  his  merchant  experience  in  the  Pacific,  was  his  Remarks,  Instructions,  and 
Examples  Relating  to  the  Latitude  &  Longitude,  Philadelphia,  1794.  This,  his  second 
book,  the  first  published  set  of  signals  offered  for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  is  less 
well  known.  It  is  not  in  any  of  the  bibliographical  lists  of  books  printed  in  either 
the  United  States  or  Maryland,  although  it  has  been  alluded  to  in  biographical 
studies  of  Truxtun. 

reference:  R.  W.  Neeser,  Statistical  and  Chronological  History  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  lyjj-ipoy.  New  York,  1910,  no.  142. 

100  ACTE  OFFICIELLE.  Constitution  fran^aise  des  colonies 
de  Saint-Domingue,  en  soixante-dix-sept  articles,  abolition 
de  la  loi  du  divorce,  qui  assure  la  prosperite  de  families.  [Cap- 
Fraii^ais?  De  chez  la  veuve  Leroux,  180 1\. 

The  Constitution  of  the  First  Independent  Latin  American 
COUNTRY.  The  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  a  good  deal  of  po¬ 
litical  unrest  among  Latin  peoples  in  America.  The  French  envoy  to  the  United 
States  through  his  pamphlet  Les  Frangais  Libre  a  leur  Frhes  les  Canadiens,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1793,  urged  independence  on  the  French  Canadians.  There  were  inci¬ 
dents  in  Quito  and  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1794,  in  Caracas  and  La  Paz  in  1797,  and 
in  Bahia  in  1798.  The  first  place  actually  to  achieve  independence  was  Saint 
Domingue.  Beginning  in  1791  Toussaint  L’Ouverture  began  his  struggle  to 
overthrow  the  French,  and  by  1800  had  succeeded.  This  constitution,  which 
brought  the  French  and  Spanish  parts  of  the  island  under  a  unified  government, 
was  his  crowning  achievement.  Napoleon  later  attempted  to  recapture  the  is¬ 
land  and  in  the  ensuing  struggle  it  was  divided  into  what  is  today  Hati  and  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

reference:  A  Catalogue  of  Books  Represented  by  Library  of  Congress  Printed 
Cards  Issued  to  July  31,  ig^z.  New  York,  1958,  131:508. 
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101  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT.  Voyage  aux  Re¬ 
gions  Equinoxiales  du  Nouveau  Continent,  fait  en  1799  [a] 
1804.  Paris,  F.  Schoell  [and  others],  1805-34.  23  vols. 

TheBeginningofa  New  Era  in  the  Understanding  of  America. 
If  Columbus  discovered  America  under  the  humanistic  influences  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  then  Alexander  von  Humboldt  rediscovered  America  as  Europe  was 
under  the  scientific  influences  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Between  1799  and  1804, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  South  America  which  was  to  be  the  basis  for  his  life’s  great 
work.  Basing  his  observations  on  concrete  scientific  data,  he  introduced  a  new 
series  of  concepts  into  the  common  understanding  of  the  “New  World”  as  a 
historical  entity.  For  instance,  he  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  Inca  and  Aztec 
civilizations  as  civilizations  in  their  own  right.  He  founded  the  fields  of  system¬ 
atic  meteorology  and  the  geography  of  plants  and  used  them  in  relating  the 
distribution  of  plant  families  to  geographical  areas  on  the  basis  of  environment. 
He  identified  the  Humboldt  Current,  the  counterpart  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
the  Gulf  Stream  (see  number  86).  If  the  history  of  America  before  Humboldt 
was  written  in  terms  of  what  men  did,  after  him  it  came  to  be  written  also  in 
terms  of  the  land  itself  The  above  title  is  used  in  a  collective  sense  to  include  the 
twenty-three  volumes  of  varying  titles  and  formats,  some  elephant  folios,  which 
make  up  the  monumental  work  in  which  much  of  his  writing  appears.  Taken 
together  they  form  a  fundamental  source  for  the  attitudes  which  were  developed 
about  the  Americas  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 
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